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HE least expensive way to get new customers is to make 
your old customers talk about the service you give them. 
People expect to get from Westinghouse Mazda lamps 
the service that the name implies, avd Prhey get it. Every 
user becomes a booster for your company and your service. 


This splendid lamp has established once for all the supremacy of high 
efficiency electric illumination. 


Given a lamp of its efficiency and quality and it is just a question of 
aggressive selling methods on your part. 


Have you a selling policy mapped out for this summer P 
How many new customers are you going to get? 


Are you going to convince people that summer is the season to have 
their houses wired r 


Are you going to make your display windows do their share? 


LEY US HELP YOU.—Write for our business boosters—Ad Books—Window Trims 
—Direct Mailing Campaigns—Advertising Helps of All Kinds. 








Large stocks of Westinghouse Mazda Lamps of all sizes are carried at convenient shipping points ready 
for immediate delivery. 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Factories: Bloomfield, N. J., and New York City Offices Throughout the Country 
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A Dependable Heating Unit 


Is the mainspring of Helion Toaster effi- 
operation. 
material that 
withstands high temperature without deterio- 





Price Complete with attachment cord, $4.00 


The Helion is a handsomely designed, 
luminous, rapid-fire toaster that yields 
you two slices of crisp, brown toast a 
minute. Handy, small, light, compact and 
durable. Equipped with little 
rack that keeps your pile of toast 

Fully guaranteed. 


folding 
warm. 


Send for circulars. 


Helion Electric Company 
Newark, N. J. 
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Sterling 
Lamps 


‘are a: going proposition for 
every progressive dealer 


for two specific reasons: 


1. Their reputation for Sterling 
Quality makes them sell bigger and 
with less effort than any other line 
you possibly could handle. 

2. Then there's our profit-guar- 


anteeing cooperative selling plan. 


Ask us about that now. 


’ . 
It’s a winner. 
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IVe7 OU know that the small 
( merchant is a stickler 
for individuality. He 
is constantly looking 
for ways and means to 
make his store “differ- 
ent.”’ 

Now you and we, 
working together, can 
turn this enterprise to 
good account in your 
town, for the mer- 
chant’s one best bet for 
distinction to-day is a 
small electric sign, 
chock full of Greswod 
swdividasabily 


We put our Big- 
Sign ‘sdividualily into our 
small signs—the same 
individuality that has 
made our big displays 
famous throughout the 
country. It pays to treat the small cus- 
tomer right. He may be a big asset some 
day, for the very reason that we have 
helped him to grow. 


This Greewed: ‘sdividualy in design, con- 
struction, and finish makes a dominant 
advertising feature of every Greenwood 
sign, large or small. 


Every big or little sign we produce 
is designed by one of the Greenwoods,— 
they’re all artists. We like to go to your 








customer’s place of business, and design 
a sign that is full of the spirit of his estab- 
lishment. Anyway, we want to know all 
about him, his store, his trade, his neigh- 
borhood, his neighbors’ signs. It’s only 
by taking this infinite pains with our 
small signs that we are able to make 
them so individual. 


And it pays. For the small sign busi- 
ness is mighty good business, both for us 


and for YOU. 


If our man were only in your office 
now, you could make, together, a rough 
estimate of what the 
small-merchant sign 
load in your town 
would mean to you 
in a year’s time. One 
merchant, fitted out 
With Greenwood tndividuality 
will bring all the 
other merchants in- 
to line. In general, 
they’re ‘‘live wires,” 
these merchants, if 
you apply the im- 
pulse, and one Green- 
wood installation will convey a message 
of progressive prosperity that rival mer- 
chants can’t ignore. 





There’s a lot of profit-full but unde- 
veloped small-merchant sign business in 
your town. Let’s go after it together. 


Think it over—and write to 


Greenwood Advertising Co., 


Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The Sales End 
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A Paper Read Before the Conference of the Society for Electrical 


Development, New York City 
By James H. Cottins 


[As a man whose mental stamping ground is not our own, but whose experience has singularly fitted him to understand and appreci- 


ate, what Mr. Collins says here is well worth a little thought. 


Mr. Collins is an independent writer of national reputation, for his inter- 


est has centered on the study of the service methods of our great industries, and his articles have presented the human side of “big 
business” in a way that has thrown much new light and made them many new friends. He gains his knowledge of the facts and their 
values from the inside, and weighs them and displays them tuned to the mental slant of the big outside public. 

In this analysis of conditions in the central station industry, Mr. Collins proves his fitness to criticise and suggest, for he has painted 


his picture in true colors. 
won. 


head to do. 


POST of us have the im- 
* pression that the sales end 
of the electrical industry is 
something new under the 
sun—that it developed only 
a few years ago when the 
central stations began send- 
ing out salesmen to stimu- 
late the use of current and appliances, and 
that it was backed up a little later by the 
splendid sales work of the electrical manu- 
facturers. It is some such belief that has 
brought you together to see if this new idea 
cannot be extended to the electrical dealer 
and the electrical contractor. 

But the other day I talked with a man 
who threw a different light on this subject 
of selling electricity. He made it clear that 
the electrical salesman, far from being a new 
figure in the world, was really a fellow of 
considerable historic interest. 

Most of you know that in the manu- 
facturing world generally, if you look up the 
development of any good practice in selling, 
you are pretty certain eventually to trace 
it back to the old-time book agent. He is 
the common ancestor of most salesmen, 
particularly in specialty lines. It is true 
that his methods have been refined and his 
ethics revised. Yet he is the pioneer who 
blazed the trail through the woods, never- 
theless, and an accomplished book agent, 
one who knows his business, can take the 
sales manual of the average industrial con- 
cern today, and go over it page by page, 
and point out how much it owes to him- 
self, and his rough and ready tactics in sell- 
Ing people books they were not expected to 
read. 

Now, the electrical salesman does not 
descend from the book agent. He has an 
ancestor all his own. 

All this electrical business goes back, of 
course, to Franklin’s kite, and the lightning. 
And the electrical salesman goes back co 





We are the hunters; they are the game. 





the lightning rod. Gentlemen, he was a 
lightning rod agent in the beginning, and 
you can’t get away from him, and this man 
I talked with the other day made it quite 
plain. He had been a lightning rod agent 
himself, and he told me how they operated. 

There were mighty few central stations 
in those days. He would drive up to a 
farmhouse, and get hold of the farmer, and 
fill his mind full of the fear of chain lightning, 
and then proceed to show, by practical dem- 
onstration, how life and property could 
be protected against this terrible danger. 
He carried a small electrical machine. This 
was shown, and explained, and the farmer 
was invited to take hold of its handles. He 
was assured that he would not be hurt— 
that the agent was simply going to ad- 
minister a mild form of lightning that would 
do his rheumatism good. Then the agent 
turned a crank, and while the farmer was 
shaking and shivering under the current, 
a short piece of the lightning rod was drop- 
ped across the circuit. That made a short 
circuit. The current was diverted, and the 
farmer relieved, and there could be no plain- 
er proof that this lightning rod would really 
sidetrack the thunderbolt. But the light- 
ning rod man took no chances, he said. On 
the chance that a good contact might not 
be made when he dropped his section of rod, 
he had a small switch concealed near the 
crank of the machine. Just for luck, he 
would turn that switch as he dropped the 
rod, and the circuit was broken altogether. 
After that he had only to figure the amount 
of rod that the farmer would need. He al- 
ways figured lightning rod in feet, he said. 
For when he made careful measurements, 
and put the price at so much a foot, the 
farmer felt that he was buying protection 
at the closest possible price. 

Now, perhaps some of us, in view of the 
development in the electrical field, will want 
to disown and forget this early representa- 





His knowledge is not of electricity but of people, the same people from whom every business success must be 
And what the hunter does, must depend entirely on what the game takes it into its 
Whether you were present at the Conference or not, there is meat in this paper that will do you good.—Editor. | 


tive of the selling end. We are inclined 
to think that we have improved him out 
of existence, and that we can safely let him 
drop into the shady past. 

But I believe there are a few points to be 
learned from his methods. We can agree 
that he was rather disreputable. Yet at 
the same time, we might look at him for a 
moment as the good old lady looked at the 
Devil. The good old lady, you know, was 
so charitable that she thought there was 
something nice to be said about everybody, 
even the Devil. 

“Why, madam!’ somebody protested, 
“how could anybody say anything nice of 
the Devil?” 

“Well,” said the good old lady, “I think 
we all might take an example from his in- 
dustry.” 

We can look back to the lightning rod man 
and see that he was trying to do something 
in his practical way to clear up the popular 
idea of mystery in connection with elec- 
tricity, and he will remind us that we our- 
selves have not altogether cleared it up yet, 
and that there is still plenty of work cut 
out for us there in the selling end. 

We can look back at his scheme for selling 
lightning rod by the foot, and realize that 
the contracting end of the industry is still 
rather hampered by a selling method that 
cries out loudly for improvement. 

We will find it profitable to study his way 
of demonstrating a particular piece of elec- 
trical apparatus. It was shady, to be sure. 
But it was also pretty well developed. 

But the chief point about him is, that 
he was a salesman. He had the knack of 
meeting people, and persuading them. He 
could make a farmer see that lightning was 
dangerous, and show him that you had to 
have a certain kind of apparatus to divert 
it, and his selling ability was so much greater 
than his technical knowledge that perhaps 
his apparatus didn’t really matter at all. 
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I doubt if he ever worried about the tech- 
nical end. 

Gentlemen, you are all becoming light- 
ning rod men. After vastly improving the 
technical end of your industry, and also 
improving its ethics, you are now called 
upon to become merchants. 

The Standard Dictionary says that a 
merchant is “‘a person who buys and sells 
commodities as a business and for profit— 
especially one who has a place of sale and 
stock of goods—a trader.” Until very 
lately the electrical industry has not been 
mercantile. Even now it still has far to 
go in living up to that definition. 

Your industry is an engineering industry. 
I should not want anyone to be more gen- 
erous in appreciation of the engineer than 
myself. Business and public life need the 
engineer everywhere, and the clean, able 
engineering spirit. But the engineer has 
one tremendous handicap. He has not yet 
become a merchant and a salesman. He 
has still to develop the faculty for meeting 
the public for which his technical achieve- 
ments are wrought. He has still to under- 
stand and calculate the coefficient of mood, 
snap judgment, prejudice and downright 
superstition in plain people as the merchant 
does—to understand what slight refine- 
ments in appeal will move people—to realize 
that after service or goods have been made 
practical, and economical and fool-proof, 
there is also a fascination about them as 
merchandise, a subtle something that makes 
its appeal to people, and can be brought out 
to best advantage by display, explanation, 
adapting the stuff to person, time, place, 
use, pocketbook, and so on. 

The engineer and technical man generally 
find great pleasure in the designing of appar- 
atus and the development of service. The 
merchant finds just as keen pleasure in 
dealing with the public. Just picture in 
your minds the extremely long, complicated 
process by which it is possible for the con- 
sumer to turn a switch and use an electric 
flatiron. Think of the mining of coal and 
metal, the hauling, the designing and manu- 
facturing, the abstract science and techni- 
cal progress, the finance, and all that. Re- 
flect that from end to end it is all more or 
less technical, and hidden from the public, 
and that finally there comes the moment 
when it all must be set down before the con- 
sumer to see whether the consumer wants 
it or not. After years of investigation and 
months of work, this complicated achieve- 
ment has finally encountered a human being. 
That is a very dramatic moment, to my 
mind. It is the moment of the merchant. 
It is a moment that has now to be taken 
into consideration by the technical men who 
have brought the achievement about, and 
selling, far from being any concession to 
the untechnical, is the supreme climax of 
the whole industry. 

Now, with an audience like this, it would 
be a waste of time to try and indicate par- 
ticular methods of selling. Those are al- 
ways peculiar to each industry and we have 
at least four industries represented here to- 
day. Selling is not so much a method as a 
spirit. Infuse the right spirit into an in- 
dustry, and the salesman will make methods. 
All I hope to do is to indicate some broad 
lines of selling development for the four 
sections of your industry that have come 
together to develop selling spirit. 

There is the central station, to which all 
the activity of the manufacturer, dealer and 
contractor tends, and to which the consum- 
er looks for service, and information. Won- 
derful progress has been made in its selling 
methods, and at the same time progress 
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has hardly begun. The.central station man 
has still to put himself on the public’s side 
of selling, and to deal with his commodity 
as a merchant. What drew him into sell- 
ing in the first place? Why, we must admit 
that it was chiefly his own technical troubles. 
There was his curve, with its day valley, 
and he said he would see if he could not 
bring that up with some flatirons. He 
bought irons, and to get them into people’s 
hands, sold them at cost or less. Absorbed 
in his sales of current, he did not see that 
this energetic little campaign on irons pro- 
bably killed them in his territory as mer- 
chandise. The merchant can handle irons 
to better advantage than the central sta- 
tion. The merchant will sell them to all 
people all the time, where the central sta- 
tion sells them to a few people during a 
brief campaign. Goods flow most easily 
through the regular mercantile channels. But 
the central station way of selling irons with- 
out mercantile profit may have made them 
impossible merchandise for the merchant. 


If the merchant sold irons, he would sell 
them as part of a more modern method of 
handling the laborious work of the family 
washing. He would give consumers an 
appliance to wash clothes, too, and look 
at the whole proposition from the consum- 
er’s standpoint. 


How many of you have heard of the “‘wet 
wash” idea in laundry work? It started 
up near Boston a few years ago, they say. 
For fifty cents the steam laundry washes 
a bushel box of plain clothes, whirls the 
surplus water out in a centrifugal dryer, and 
sends them back just damp enough to iron. 
Laundry costs are chiefly for machinery 
and labor to starch and iron things. Wet 
wash is cheap because it needs only a washer 
and extractor. Even marking is made 
unnecessary by dividing the washer into 
compartments for individual lots of clothes. 
Here is big value for a housewife, appre- 
ciated by the well-to-do and the poor alike, 
yet not widely developed over the country 
yet for some reason. Here is the other 
half of that electric iron business, and when 
the central station man gets over on the 
consumer’s side and plans selling as a mer- 
chant he will either develop wet wash him- 
self as a central station service or help his 
local laundrymen to develop it. I guess 
the chief reason the laundryman has not 
built it up is, that the laundryman rather 
lacks advertising and selling capacity. 

The merchant delivers his goods and often 
helps people finance purchases. As _ the 
mercantile sense develops in central station 
men, it seems reasonable to expect that 
more attention will be given to wiring, es- 
pecially cottages needing only a few outlets, 
and to financing wiring on the installment 
plan. The central station can go as far 
in this direction as the installment furniture 
man. And ‘it is not altogether a question 
of small consumers. I was discussing this 
matter with a young man the other day, 
and he said: 


“‘Last week the Boss invited me to dinner 
at his home, and I was surprised to find that 
he hasn’t an electric light in the place— 
still burns gas. If a salesman came to the 
Boss with a modern scheme for wiring, and 
showed him some appliances, I really be- 
lieve he’d be interested.” 

Who was the Boss—sorne poor chap who 
can’t afford to have his house wired? Not 
at all—an executive with a fine salary. Is 
his home far from a central station? No— 
in an excellent residence section of Brooklyn. 
Where has he been all these years then, 
that he has heard nothing of central station 
service? Why, gentlemen, this man is an 
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electrical engineer, and the manager of « 
great electrical company! 


Both the central station and the electri. 
cal manufacturer, I believe, will eventually 
work out a mercantile scheme of distri 
bution for lamps and appliances so broad 
that these commodities will be sold like 
other merchandise, and the public will 
never hesitate about where they may be 
purchased. Recently I have moved into 
a new office building. The landlord pro- 
vides sixty-watt tungsten lamps, and also 
wall outlets for drop lights, fans, and so 
forth. Tenants must purchase these latter 
appliances, however, and I was interested 
in the general state of doubt as to where 
such mysterious conveniences could be got. 
Consensus of opinion was, that you had to 
get them direct from the electric light com- 
pany, and that it would be a highly techni- 
cal transaction, costs unknown. 


You are all familiar with the stock ob- 
jections against distributing lamps and 
appliances through general stores—the dan- 
ger of wrong equipment, the merchant’s 
temptation to sell cheap imported lamps, 
and so on. But these would not be ob- 
stacles to a good merchant. He would 
maintain a friendly supervision over the 
purchases of store buyers, give them the 
technical reasons against shoddy lamps and 
appliances, and perhaps devise a central 
station label, somewhat like that attachod 
to standard supplies by the underwriters, 
which would be advertised to the public 
as an assurance that equipment bearing it 
was suited to local service, and which no 
merchant would want to have missing from 
his electrical merchandise when it had be- 
come known. The merchant’s disposition 
is usually to stand behind his goods, and ex- 
change or take them back on the most liberal 
terms. 


When we come to better selling methods 
for the contractor and jobber, the future is 
not so clear in my own mind. Yet modern 
methods must certainly apply to these 
branches of the industry. We can start 
with the knowledge that both are necessary. 
The jobber and contractor render service 
necessary to the public, or else would have 
been put out of business long ago, and when 
a service is necessary there is a point be- 
yond which you cannot go in eliminating 
jt, and also a pretty good ground for broaden- 
jng it in quantity and quality. 

The electrical contractor is hampered 
by the system upon which he does business. 
Exact specifications restrict him on one 
side, and the close figuring of competitors 
on the other. His is a business open to 
almost any small man with a little credit, 
a little technical skill and a little ambition. 
This small man may fail to develop into a 
contractor, yet seriously lower both prices 
and standards. Even if all the bids of the 
contractors in a given territory could be 
checked and harmonized on a reasonable 
basis, Uncle Sam might object to that. 


But we all know that prices quoted and 
work really delivered are two different 
things. Specifications may be followed, 
and still there will be extras, careless in- 
stallation and perquisites to be taken into 
account. Good installation is certainly) 
worth all it costs, in this as any other busi- 
ness. Good installation, therefore, if used 
as a selling basis, and explained to the public. 
ought to be something upon which to build 
business reputation, fair prices and lasting 
connections. The contractor himself has 
taught the public to regard low competitive 
bids as the vital feature of his business. He 
has been rather content to bid on the jobs 
that develop of themselves, preferably 
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arge installations. Small work that has 
een disregarded as unprofitable could be 


developed on a group basis by proper selling 


‘ampaigns, and so could improved instal- 
‘ation in old buildings to give greater elec- 


‘rical convenience. 


As for the jobber, his interests are bound 
up with those of everybody else in the in- 
dustry. He is a middleman, that new arch 
enemy of society about whom we hear so 
much nowadays, and so little that is com- 
plimentary. But critics of the middleman 
might change their views about his profits 
and usefulness if they tried to perform his 
service and live on his margins for a few 
months. The middleman persists because 
he is necessary. The electrical jobber is 
a clearing house and storage warehouse for 
the whole industry. He carries countless 
supplies and appliances, takes many chances 
and is the buffer and scapegoat for most of 
the successes and failures of the manu- 
facturer, the central station, the contractor 
and the retailer. Selling effort for him 
seems to lie in close co-operation with all 
of them for high standards and the pro- 
motion of electrical expansion. 


The sales end is the big end. It means 
a good deal more than canvassing for new 
consumers, and putting out new appliances. 
It means selling electricity as a whole. The 
central station canvasser rejoices because 
he sold today so many flatirons. But what 
he really sold was so much central station 
life, that new form of civilization which is 
developing as the modern world outgrows its 
clothes. Somewhere lately I read that a 
man dissipates daily about two and a half 3 
kilowatt-hours of energy. Only half of this 2 z 
is muscular work. The rest goes to keep § 
him warm. A man has, mass for mass, 
about the same heating capacity as an or- 
dinary carbon lamp. It would take four- 
teen men to produce a horsepower of use- 
ful work. Now, we know what a kilowatt- 
hour of “juice” costs, and that man is not 
in it with us when it comes to generating 
and selling energy. Mechanical power has 
been pretty thoroughly applied to industry 
and transportation, and is just now begin- 
ning to come into agriculture ina really mod- 
ern way. The last stronghold of man in 
his competition against mechanical power 
seems to be the home. Our stock notion of 
a comfortable home is still that of one where 
means and space permit the hiring of enough 
of these feeble human units of energy known 
as servants to carry on the work of cooking, 
washing clothes and dishes, firing the fur- 
nace and fighting dust and dirt. But the 
old order is breaking down. We all see its 
finish. Power must be applied to the home, 
and is being applied in the form of electrical 
power, which cheerfully tackles big tasks 
and little ones, is always up and working 
before breakfast, never has moods, never 
talks back, or demands a night out, or enter- 
tains mysterious company in the kitchen. 
It is always there, ready to work for pauper 
wages, and work a month before it wants 
its money. 

This is what you are selling—the central 
station life. The time has come to grow 
beyond the technical aspects of the indus- 
try, to intelligently break down some of the 
technical safeguards and restrictions and 
mysteries that have hampered growth. 
Hlectrical service, appliances and _infor- 
mation must be made commoner. They 
must become ordinary merchandise. You 
must become merchants. The sales end 
is not a side issue. but it embodies the whole 
future of your industry. It is a mighty 
big proposition, and invites you to develop 
it in the biggest possible way. 
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Tuesday’s Curve and Other Days 


Strike Out for Uniformity in Daily Loads Through the Judicious Sale 
of Electric Appliances 


By W. H. 


8 prec FFICIENCY engineers with 
‘Be: guessing sticks and dream 
mc books have been kept busy 

ieee: the last few years doping 
. out ways and means of 
~ filling up the gaps in sta- 
4: tion load curves. And in 
we the majority of cases a 

vaste me been found, which when applied, 
has proved beneficial in raising the average 
daily efficiency of plants that were formerly 
run at a loss during a large part of the time. 
In getting a line on the condition of a given 
plant it has been customary to take the 
average load curve covering 24 hours of con- 
tinuous operation, as a basis. Examining 
this curve as a physician does his patient, 
the efficiency doctor diagnoses the very 
humpy curve as a sickly load, the less humpy 
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Fig. 1. Typical day-load curve of a sub-station in a 
residence district. 


one as a convalescent load, and the com- 
paratively smooth and evenly high curve as 
a healthy load. 

By the application of remedies which 
differ according to the hobby of the efficiency 
doctor, he proceeds to bring the humpy 
curve or the less humpy one to conform as 
closely as possible to the smooth evenly high 
curve denoting a healthy load. Supposing 
this condition is reached—the ideal condition 
as it is usually looked upon, is there nothing 
more to be desired? 

Look for the answer in the accompanying 
illustration, Fig. 1, which is a typical day- 
load curve of a substation in the residential 
section of Los Angeles, California. This 
curve, by the way, is not an extraordinary 
one—it does not differ materially from day- 
load curves taken in the residential sections 
of other cities, but there’s an unwritten 
message between the broken lines that is 
worthy of the attention of every central 
station manager or superintendent. 

Take the curve for Sunday—it is low and 
flat. Monday’s curve is higher, especially 
in the afternoon. On Tuesday the highest 
point is reached throughout the week, and 
the load continues high allday. Wednesday 
morning the load is also high, but there is a 
drop in the afternoon. Thursday’s curve 
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is lower, and for Friday and Saturday the 
curves are so similar to Thursday’s that they 
are not shown for fear of crowding the chart. 
However, they indicate a gradual falling off 
of the load toward the end of the week. 

These load curves in Fig. 1 indicate, for 
the most part, the use of electric irons 
throughout the week under varying domestic 
conditions, and from a flatiron viewpoint 
they are very satisfactory, but they cannot 
be entirely satisfactory to a central station 
that is striving for ideal load conditions. 

The point is this:—the average daily 
load curve of a power station may be a com- 
paratively smooth, evenly high one, denot- 
ing on the surface a healthy condition, and 
yet as in Fig. 1, the individual daily load 
curves may not all be satisfactory. Com- 
pare, for example, the Sunday and Tuesday 
curves. The station equipment that carries 
the 773 kilowatts on T ‘uesday is carrying less 
than one-third of the 773 kilowatts on Sun- 
day, and for the most part is consequently 
either standing idle or running at a loss, — 
and the same condition exists only in a lesser 
degree on the six other days of the week. 

What should be done, therefore, in a case 
of this kind, is to get behind and push with 
undivided energy the sales of those appli- 
ances which are specially adapted for per- 


2forming the kind of work associated with the 
os 
400 sdays on which the load curves are deficient. 


Take Sundays, 


for instance, when the 
flatiron load is low and household work in 
general is at a standstill—and strike out for 
the churches and the kitchens. Electricity 
provides the best method of pumping air 
for church organs, and every church is a 
prospect that might use it off and on a 
couple of hours three times each Sunday the 
year around. 

Sunday is generally an off-day in the kit- 
chen. “Bridget” has to have her Sunday 
afternoons off, and although she’s on her job 
in the morning there is nothing sure about 
the evening meal. Here’s where the elec- 
tric range comes in with its clean, quick, 
reliable, efficient service. 

Meat, vegetables and puddings put in an 
electric fireless cooker in the morning are 
ready and delicious for the evening meal. 
And because of the small number of heat 
units required as compared with those given 
off by a coal stove doing the same work, it 
actually roasts, bakes and boils cheaper than 
coal. Mechanical cooking with electrical 
heat will sooner or later become a Sabbath 
Day load that will be felt in the power sta- 
tion. And that is when and where it should 
be felt to improve conditions such as those 
in Fig. 1 

To boost up Monday’s load, turn to the 
electric washing machine. There is no 
good reason why the heavy flatiron load on 
Tuesday should not be preceded by an 
appreciable washing machine load on Mon- 
day, inasmuch as the electric washing ma- 
chine reduces the labor of the weekly wash 
from a solid day to about an hour’s attention 
free from fatigue. In each case it means a 
practical domestic economy, with less work. 
and more hours of rest and recreation for the 
housekeeper. 

As Tuesday’s load is already satisfact- 
orily cared for by the electric flatirons, we 
can forget it for the time being and pass on 
to Wednesday’s load. 

Wednesday’s load does not need as much 
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doctoring as Monday’s load, because it is 
held up largely by the “hang over’’ of Tues- 
day's ironing. In the afternoon, however, 
its drooping tail may be revived to a con- 
siderable extent by catering to “at homes,” 
“afternoon teas,”’ and “coffee clatches”’ with 
the electric percolators, electric tea kettles, 
electric toasters, electric chafing dishes and 
water purifiers; also to stage and orchestra 
lighting at matinee performances. 

Thursday is another short day for “Brid- 
get,’ so for the morning play up the elec- 
tric vacuum cleaner. 

And now comes Friday, which is also 
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Fig. 2. Sunday vs. Tuesday. Work for organ-blower 


and electric cookery 


“good” once in a while at least for a sewing 
machine load, an ice cream freezer load, or 
perhaps a small motor-driven refrigerating 
machine for cooling refrigerators or storage 
boxes, making ice or cooling drinking water. 
Large residences, hotels, clubs, cafes, cream- 
eries, dairies, butcher and grocery stores, 
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Fig. 3. Monday vs. Tuesday. Work for washing 


machine and flatiron. 


hospitals, etc., can use this small motor- 
driven refrigerating machine, which accom- 
plishes all that is claimed for it easily, cheap- 
ly and hygienically. 

For Saturday’s load, back up the electric 
pleasure vehicle trade, play up the fan motor 
load; also ozonizers for purifying the air in 
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Kilowatts 
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homes, offices or stores, electric hair driers 
and massage machines for the house or bar- 
ber shop, air heaters for heating bath rooms 
and cold corners in large rooms, cigar 
lighters, plate warmers, warming pads, 
nursery bottle warmers, and curling irons. 
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Fig. 4. Wednesday vs. Tuesday. Work for chafing-dish, 


tea-kettle, toaster, and other home devices 


Among these appliances here suggested 
for Thursday, Friday and Saturday, many 
of them will also be used on other days,— 
but where is the power station manager who 
would not gladly welcome them as a day 
load at any time,—even on Tuesdays? 

Each electric appliance has a distinct 
commercial value to a power station, based 
upon its consumption of current and its 
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Fig. 5. Thursday vs. Tuesday. Work for domestic 


appliances of all kinds. 


regularity and frequency of use. Where a 
number of them would fit in equally well in 
the uniform upbuilding of a daily load 
curve, it is of course advisable in a cam- 


- paign as here outlined, to first give prefer- 


ence to those which make the more marked 
impression, and then follow them up with 
the numerous other appliances of small 
current consumption. And it is well to 
remember in this connection that there is no 
lighting circuit appliance on the market of 
too small current consumption to be handled 
and pushed, so long as it can be relied upon 
to give satisfactory service to the user. 
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Central Station School in Chicago 


The opening of the new Chicago Centra! 
Station Institute at Rooms 1120-1121 Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Building, No. 112 
West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl., is a dis- 
tinct concession. to the modern demand for 
“efficiency” salesmen in the electrical field. 
It offers in addition to classroom practice, 
an unusual opportunity for ambitious and 
qualified young men to make a complete 
study of Central Station practice, given 
by operating companies having all the 
necessary facilities. A number of local 
companies are interested in the institution, 
including the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago, The Federal Sign Sys- 

3 tem (Electric), the Illinois Northern Util- 
# ities Company, the Middle West Utilities 


2 Company, the Public Service Company 
* of Northern Iillinois, and the National Elec- 


tric Light Association. 

The purpose of the Chicago Central 
Station Institute is twofold: first, to meet the 
demand for trained men for the sales and 
other commercial departments of the large 
electrical interests of the Middle West; 
second, to so train its students, both by 
classroom work and actual outside ex- 
perience, that they may fulfill central station 
commercial requirements at a saving of 
some years of the student’s time. 

To qualify for admission, applicants for 
the course must be over twenty years old, 
physically sound, and of good moral charac- 
ter. They must have at least the equivalent 
of a high school education, must pass a 
written and oral examination, and must 
give their entire time during business hours 
to the Institute work. The full course 
covers eleven months, and is so subdivided 
that each month is devoted to one branch of 
the business. Class instruction under a 
special instructor occupies one-half of the 
day, the other half being consumed in out- 
side work under the instruction of depart- 
ment men of the interested companies. A 
suitable reference library, the free use of 
the library of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, frequent lectures by specialists, 
and demonstrations of typical problems, 
are among the other advantages open to 
students. A large variety of essential 
lesson subjects are offered to students under 

g Such heads as salesmanship, rates for elec- 

tric light and power; electricity in residences, 

§ theatres, and on the farm; electric motors 

and factory lighting; electric signs, decor- 
ative lighting; lamps, electrical construction, 
electricity for stores, accounting and meter- 
ing, generation and distribution; isolated 
plants. H. L. Lincoln, a Harvard graduate 
electrical engineer, of five years’ experience 
with the General Electric and Common- 
wealth Edison Companies, is the instructor- 
in-charge. Full information regarding the 
course may be obtained from Fred R. 
Jenkins, Secretary. 


New Mazda Lamp Chart 


The engineering department of the Nation- 
al Electric Lamp Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued in four-page form a chart 
which is designed to facilitate the solution 
of problems in general illumination. Lamp 
men, who have occasion to do specification 
work in illumination should find it useful, 
since when given the intensity of illum- 
ination required, the color of the walls and 
the dimensions of the space to be lighted 
by referring to the chart, one is able to 
select the most desirable size of Mazda 
lamp and the spacing of units to give satis- 
factory results. Copies can be obtained 
from the engineering department. 
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Setting the Pace in Store Illumination 


A Well Lighted Electric 


| WO evenings ago I had as 
my companion an enter- 
prising clothier from a 
neighboring city. We 
were walking before the 
store fronts in one of our 
larger outlying business 
sections when our eyes 
were simultaneously attracted by a brightly 
lighted and seemingly well arranged dry 
goods display in the two windows of a medi- 
um-sized store across the street. Both of us 
being interested, we halted out of curiosity 
to observe the effect this display had on other 
pedestrians hurrying along—whether or not 
its attention-compelling power was suffi- 
cient to cause them to linger and study the 
windows’ contents. 

It was a pleasure to see how thoroughly 
those two windows performed their intended 
office. In every instance the bright illum- 
ination was responsible for the first hold 
on the attention. An individual coming 
along at a brisk gait would suddenly come 
within the influence cf the lighted windows. 
A step or two more and his head invariably 
turned towards the display. Then some 
particular object showing up conspicuously 
under the ample illumination would catch 
his eye, in all probability causing him to 
pause for a more extended examination. 
Other features of the display would naturally 
come under his observation and when after 
a few moments’ inspection he moved on, 
giving room to the next interested spectator, 
undoubtedly he carried away a distinct and 
favorable impression of the house whose 
windows introduced him to the high quality 
of the merchandise he might expect within. 

“Tt is quite evident,” said my companion, 








Store Pays Two Profits—In Sales and In the Influence of Example. 


By A. S. Lennox. 


after night they literally demand and compel 
the attention of the people out doors for 
rest and diversion.” 

We crossed the street for a closer view. 


light source was visible. It was necessary 
to step into the entrance between the win- 
dows to catch a glimpse of a row of brilliant 
Mazda lamps equipped with mirrored _re- 





This sign and window display will gain the attention of the least interested. 


The trim was characterized by simplicity 
in arrangement and harmony in color tone. 
Every feature pointed to a minute attention 
to detail, to a studied plan on the part of 
an expert window dresser. The background 


’ 


A shelf display that educates, then sells lamps and electrical appliances 


“that those two windows put real dollars 
and cents into that merchant’s till. Think 
how much such silent salesmen must add to 
the yearly profits of any concern when night 


was in complete keeping with the display. 
But the effect of all this careful thought 
would, have been entirely lost but for the 
splendid system of illumination. Not a 


flectors spaced uniformly along the transom 
bar. The light was thrown on the goods 
at the most advantageous angle and the 
resulting illumination evenly diffused and 
remarkably free from shadows, emphasized 
every detail. There remained in our minds 
no question as to the exceptional value of 
that window as a sales producer. 

With a fresh interest in the finer points 
of effective window display we passed on, 
comparing and criticising each store front in 
turn. 

In the midst of windows featuring hard- 
ware, groceries, furniture and drugs, all 
seeming to vie with each other in demon- 
strating to the passer-by the superior quality 
of their particular line of goods, we found 
an electrical dealer's window. It was in 
marked contrast to the others. There 
were two lamps burning, apparently to 
assist the night policeman in the perform- 
ance of his duties as a watchman. Peer- 
ing into the windows we were able to dis- 
tinguish in the motley assortment of goods 
on exhibit a small heap of incandescent 
lamps, a few electric heating appliances, 
dry cells, quantities of wire, and several 
wall fixtures of various designs, all piled 
in apparent hopeless confusion on the win- 
dow floor. 

“It would be easy to guess how many 
people this window will stop tonight,” 
remarked my companion, “and still easier 
to figure out how much of tomorrow’s busi- 
ness will be traceable to this piece of un- 
favorable advertising.” 

To calculate the extent to which this 
merchant’s sales suffered through his ab- 
solute neglect to gain the favorable in- 
terest of the man on the street would have 
been decidedly more difficult. His sales- 
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men behind the counter could influence 
only those who entered the store. whereas, 
by means of an effective window display he 
might have spoken to the hundreds of pros- 
pective customers who now had little in- 
centive to pass through his doors. More 
than this, besides failing to realize the extra 
profits that might easily have been his, 
this window space being the most valuable 
part of his store, he was actually paying 
high wages for a literally sleeping salesman. 

Look around. Although the conditions 
depicted may be somewhat extreme, never- 
theless, how many electrical dealers do we 
find whose windows are much better? Is 
there any good reason why their windows 
should not be as much a selling factor as 
those showing dry goods? It would seem 
that this class of merchant is too busy 
solving the illumination problems of his 
neighbors to pay sufficient attention to his 
own. Yet being well versed in the ways 
and means that produce effective lighting, 
should he not demonstrate his leadership 
and consistency by properly lighting his 
own store? Why isn’t the advertising 
value of adequate illumination, which he 
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decided whether it would be worth his 
while to enter. He had almost become 
convinced by the appearance of the window 
that to look there for a percolator would be 


useless. Judge of his surprise, the more 
agreeable because of its unexpectedness 


when, after he had explained to the merchant 
his mission, he was handed an article ex- 
actly to his liking in both quality and price, 
with a liberal measure of courteous attention 
thrown in. 

After such an experience this man would 
doubtless view the store in an entirely new 
light. But what of the hundreds of other 
possible customers, who, unfortunately for 
a dealer, never had their interest sufficiently 
aroused to cause them to look behind the 
window? 

Here is another point. The majority 
of people have a fairly accurate knowledge 
of what comprises the merchandise in the 
longer es tablished lines of business. 
Through experience they know what they 
may expect to find in the grocery store, the 
meat market, and in the dry goods estab- 
lishment. It is not so in the electric shop. 
Owing to the comparative newness of elec- 
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on ceiling fixtures, wall brackets, and port- 
able lamps shows up to best advantage 
when each piece is aglow, and the illumi- 
nation provided by these will be quite suffi- 
cient for the general lighting of the window. 
In the Christmas season miniature lamps 
incorporated in the decorations captivate 
the attention of the passer-by. 

The accompanying illustrations furnished 
by the window of one progressive dealer 
suggest the adaptability of sign lamps 
in featuring certain displays. In this par- 
ticular instance the attention of the public 
was held by a large board modelled to rep- 
resent-the heating surface of an immense 
electric flatiron. The border was outlined 
by brilliant Mazda sign lamps. After 
dark from a distance one saw only a huge 
glowing iron. A nearer view disclosed a 
number of bona fide irons attached to the 
board and occupying other prominent 
positions in the window. 

Motion displays, on account of their 
novelty, always excite interest, which may 
be turned to profitable account if the appar- 
atus.emphasizes some point which the dealer 
desires the spectator to grasp. The edu- 





The display in this electric store is a potent selling factor. 
artistic effect and for persuasive influence 


so ably advocates for others, worth as 
much to him as to the merchant engaged 
in the sale of dry goods, groceries, furniture 
or any other commodity? 

The public obtains its first impression 
of the quality of the goods and the service to 
be expected from the electrical merchant— 
and of his own character oftentimes—from 
what it sees in his windows. These windows 
introduce the dealer to his prospective 
customers, give him his advance reputation. 
Obviously the more pleasing this intro- 
duction can be made, the greater will be 
the chances of success. 

Naturally, it must be admitted that a 
window dimly lighted, poorly arranged, 
and otherwise of uninviting appearance, is 
by no means a true index of the dealer’s 
ability to render service. But how are 
people to know this? Consider the case 
of the man, who, late one winter’s afternoon, 
wished to take home with him an electric 
coffee percolator, similar in every respect 
to the one in his neighbor’s dining room. 
After a little thought he called to mind an 
electrical store in his quarter of the town 
which he passed daily, but to which, hitherto 
he had paid little attention, because its 
owner hid his business under the bushel of a 
totally neglected window. When later he 
stood before this store he became quite un- 


trical apparatus, the average person is un- 
familiar with this new merchant’s wares. 
Even such conveniences as electric flatirons, 
toasters, and vacuum cleaners are un- 
familiar to many. How better can the 
public be told of these devices than by 
actually seeing them in the electrical dealer’s 
display? No dealer should underestimate 
the educational value of his window. 

With the foregoing remarks in mind how, 
then, can illumination be effectively employ- 
ed by the dealer to enhance the value of his 
well arranged window exhibit? Light in 
itself is bound to attract the attention in 
the exact ratio that gloom repels. It is 
doubly effective, however, when it gives 
pleasure to the eye. The lighting of his 
window admits of. more varied treatment 
than that of almost any other class of store. 
It may be accomplished in the ordinary way 
by a row of lamps equipped with proper 
reflectors, located in the upper part of the 
window close to the glass. The result in 
this case will be that found in all well lighted 
windows—an even distribution of light 
over the entire area, each feature of the 
article illuminated being brought out in 
detail. On the other hand, the very nature 
of his goods affords him ample opportunity 
for effective lighting without the necessity 
of resorting to this method. The glassware 


The goods are exhibited with careful regard both for 


cational value of the motion display, how- 
ever, will be materially augmented by the 
judicious use of explanatory placards. 
From an artistic point of view colored in- 
candescent lamps frequently can be em- 
ployed to give an additional charm to an 
already carefully laid out window trim. The 
alert dealer is quick to apply any variation 
that will lend distinction to his display. 

What a pleasure it affords one on enter- 
ing an up-to-date electric shop, having 
been induced to do so by its appealing ex- 
terior, to find on every hand evidences that 
it is a real store the object of which is to 
exhibit and sell goods, not merely a ware- 
house in which to hide them. 

A glance at Picture 1 will show immed- 
iately the effect of a shop of this character. 
Here one is agreeably impressed with the 
unique arrangement of the merchandise- 
the result of a studied and carefully followed 
plan to bring clearly before the eye of the 
possible buyer the nature and use of each 
individual article. 

The electrical dealer should keep con- 
stantly in mind this one fact that unlike 
the commoner commodities, his goods to be 
readily sold must be well displayed, and 
shown in actual operation wherever possible. 
The sale of a luminous radiator is more 
easily accomplished after the purchaser 
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feels the warmth and sees the cheerful glow 
consequent to the mere turning of a switch. 
How different the result might be were the 
salesman merely to produce a lifeless radi- 
ator from underneath the counter! 

The necessity of demonstration is even 
more marked in the case of fixtures and 
portable lamps. The peculiar quality and 
richness of a certain type of glassware cannot 
be fully appreciated until it is illuminated. 
Moreover, the electrical dealer should not 
overlook the decorative value to be obtained 
from the use of artistic lamps, lighted and 
properly grouped throughout his store. 
Every fixture department, therefore, should 
be liberally provided with connection facil- 
ities. 

Then again the dealer can avail himself 
of the good effect produced by exhibiting 
appliances in well lighted show cases of 
either the counter or wall types. Electrical 
devices in themselves draw attention be- 
cause of their novelty and pleasing appear- 
ance, but they show up with double effect- 
iveness when seen under an illumination 
provided by concealed or at least incon- 
spicuous lighting units. 

When examining goods in a show case, 
the customer naturally views them, through 
the top or front, therefore, the logical posi- 
tion of the light sources is the upper front 
corner of the case. Twenty-five watt 
Mazda tubular lamps, being highly effi- 
cient and compact, are ideal lamps for this 
service. Small round bulb Mazda lamps 
may be used but it is more difficult to equip 
these with suitable reflectors because of 
space limitations. A row of tubular lamps 
spaced at intervals of from 11% to 2 feet 
apart in the position above mentioned, can 
be concealed by the wooden framework of the 
case or in an all-glass case by neat nickel- 
plated reflectors. 

The general interior lighting of the elec- 
trical contractor’s store should be a shining 
example by which other merchants can 
profit. The contractor who counsels modern 
methods of lighting for a neighbor’s place 
of business, but who is content with in- 
ferior illumination in his own, is in the same 
position as the central station that, while 
advocating the use of electric vehicles for 
its patrons, inconsistently employs a gas- 
oline truck for its own deliveries. 

A discussion of the lighting of the elec- 
trical dealer’s store would be incomplete 
were no mention made of electric signs. 
Picture 2 shows an exterior where two 
brilliant signs nightly burn their message 
into the minds of the pedestrian and car 
occupant alike. Will not the public im- 
mediately associate Mazda lamps with this 
shop when the need for such arises in their 
homes, offices and stores? The dealer who 
considers his business too small to warrant 
the expense of installing and maintaining a 
pretentious eleccric sign should remember 
that small signs containing but one or two 
words pay a respectable dividend on the 
money invested just as do those that are 
larger and more elaborately constructed. 

The electrical dealer who wishes to reap 
the maximum gain from his business, must 
pattern it more in accordance with that of 
his fellow merchants. Until he awakes to 
the live importance of a well arranged and 
suitably illuminated display, both in his 
window and in his salesroom, with adequate 
facilities for exhibiting his wares and dem- 
onstrating their respective uses, so long 
does he fail to reach out and possess him- 
self of the profits that might be his. 
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Credits, Inspections and Connections 


‘Two Letters from Central Station Managers, With Other Comment and Suggestions 





# HE several articles which have 
& appeared in recent issues of 
Electrical Merchandise on 
the general subject of rela- 
tionship with present and 
would-be customers, have 
brought forth many interest- 
ing letters. The details of 
credit formalities jand connection routine 
are, of course, just about as vital in the 
central station business departments as are 
the details of the boiler room to the oper- 
ating engineer. Electrical Merchandise has 
made its appeal for less red tape dis- 
played before the customer’s eyes and more 
effort to give the kind of prompt delivery 
service that the public receives from other 
purveyors to the household and has there- 
fore learned to expect. The conditions 
of the trade are different; yet the public 
that buys is the same, and it is the public 
that brings the prosperity for which we are 
all working. 

Central station managers are developing 
the commercial instinct. At some times, 
in some places, it is hardly visible to the 
unassisted eye, but those cases are fast 
becoming discredited and distanced by the 
leaders. In the last few weeks it has been 
our pleasure to read in the letters from these 
men—the pile was high and deep—the true 
and undeniable attitude of those whose 
opinion goes to make the broad public 
policy of the industry—not as it is theorized 
and expounded from the platform and the 
head table—but as it is applied. Many of 
these were quoted in the March and Feb- 
ruary issues; these two came late. They 
are from men whom you, know well by rep- 
utation, and their message is of sufficient 
interest to justify the further consideration 
of the subject. 

This letter comes from a city in the west— 

“Over 95 per cent of our consumers are 
honest. The evidence of this is before us 
by the number of bills that are paid prompt- 
ly each month. We add in our gas and 
electric departments something like 700 
consumers per year. Our experience tells 
us that over 665 of these consumers will pay 
their bills. 

“The custom of most companies is to 
insist that new consumers make a deposit 
to cover one month’s bill; and when John 
Doe comes to the city and calls up over the 
telephone asking that his electric service 
be connected, he is told that the company 
will send a representative to his residence 
to obtain his signature to a contract for the 
service and to collect the customary de- 
posit demanded from a new consumer. 
This scheme has invariably delayed giving 
the customer service, sometimes a day and 
sometimes forty-eight hours. We have 
cut this out. Nowadays when John Doe 
‘alls us up from 1600 Main Street at two 
o’clock in the afternoon and says that he is 
just moving into that residence and wants 
to use his electric service that night, our 
order clerk makes the order a rush-order. 
He telephones to the service foreman, who 
is at all times in touch with the service 
wagons, since they phone in each cime that 
an order is completed, and he instructs 
the service wagon to make connection 
and set a meter. This gives John Doe ser- 
vice at once—the red tape follows. 

“The order clerk sends through a regular 
order, the representative of the company 
calls upon Mr. Doe, gets him to sign the 
contract and the credit man looks up his 


credit, and if we find that his credit is satis- 
factory, no deposit is asked. If there is a 
question about his credit we ask, in a very 
respectful way, that a deposit be made; and 
if there is any difficulty about obtaining 
the deposit we can discontinue the service, 
but so far have never had an occasion 
to do so. 

“We have found, in several instances, 
that this hurry up service scheme has so 
tickled the consumer that we have been 
able to collect from him accounts for which 
he has been shut off previously. At any 
rate our troubles, when it comes to the ask- 
ing of deposits, are proportional to the num- 
ber of people we ask deposits from. And 
we think there is no use in antagonizing 
ninety-five people out of one hundred, we 
will say, for the purpose of protecting our- 
selves against the other five. Anyway it 
is our obligation to the public to render 
service and render it promptly; and we 
should not so load ourselves up with red 
tape that we interfere with our efficiency 
in service. 

“We have no regular electrical inspection 
and consequently, no rules to violate in this 
respect. If we should happen to connect 
a poor wiring job, we feel that we had better 
take the risk, in view of the fact that our 
competitor would if we did not. The fire de- 
partment makes a sort of general inspection 
occasionally and our own men are instrueted 
to see that everything is all right as far as 
they can discover before they make con- 
nection. 

“Of course, as you say, where it is neces- 
sary to make a line extension or set a trans- 
former, we cannot act quite as promptly but 
we see to it that there are no unnecessary 
delays.” 


This letter comes from a man who oper- 
ates in several small cities in the middle 
east— 

“As far as we are concerned, the method 
of opening new accounts as pursued by us, 
has been reduced to a minimum. We have, 
of course, big fish and little fish, and never 
land big fish at a moment’s notice, and of 
course, by the time we get around to the 
actual signed application with a large fellow 
we know all about him. 

“The main thing, I believe, is to have 
service ready when demanded, and this is 
accomplished in our organization by simple 
interdepartment notes from the soliciting 
department to the auditing line and meter 
departments about once a week, stating 
that they are working on such and such a 
large customer, who will require approx- 
imately so much service. This allows the 
necessary stock to be on hand when needed. 
The first and main necessity, I believe, 
is harmony between the different depart- 
ments, eliminating any tendency toward 
petty jealousies of any sort even befare 
they have budded. Though I suppose this 
is to a large extent due to the type of men, 
I feel that with the organization I have, we 
have pretty nearly forgotten that such a 
thing as jealousy exists, as between the 
different departments. 

“Our towns have a population of only 
50,000 to 60,000 at the outside, and it takes 
a very new resident who can get in without 
some of our force knowing something about 
him. Our application and contract form 
for these cases are one and the same thing, 
and the customer is simply requested to sign 
this, and is asked regarding his business 
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and reference as painlessly as_ possible, 
either by the man in the office or the solicitor, 
as the case may be. This latter information 
is then placed on a yellow sheet of paper, 
and I have put the responsibility of passing 
all credits upon our auditor, to whom the 
yellow sheet then goes. He then looks 
up the standing of the applicant and re- 
ports back to the office force as to approval 
or disapproval of the particular customer, 
our clerk makes out the necessary work 
order to meet the customer’s requirements, 
which is then delivered to the proper de- 
partment. In cases of great rush, the 
customer is asked to wait for telephone 
approval of credit, and in cases where a 
deposit is necessary (we do as little of this 
as possible) or more information required, 
the solicitor in whose district the customer 
is located calls on him immediately. Ap- 
proval of credit is cared for daily. 

“What we are particularly interested in 
in connection with customers is not the 
amount of money they possess so much as 
whether they do or do not habitually pay 
their bills, and there is in force in most of 
this section a mercantile organization which 
has a local office and issues a book upon 
practically all the small fry in the different 
towns. The customers are rated as to 
their record for paying. This does not 
deal in amounts, but in methods, and allows 
us to check the standing of the customer 
within five or ten minutes as far as we desire 
to know about him. The local office of this 
agency, or the owner of the property, which 
he hopes to occupy, is called on by tele- 
phone in case of any lack of information. 

“T am not prepared to say in how large a 
town the above scheme is practicable, but 
certainly in towns at least twice the size 
of the ones we handle. And as there are 
no municipal permits to get except for the 
setting of poles, which fact is investigated 
through the Record Department, in case 
there is any question about our ability to 
serve him, the customer is advised before 
leaving the office. The customers that 
do not get service within twenty-four hours, 
if they wish it quickly, are few and far 
between. 

“Our main trouble and annoyance comes 
from the Underwriters Association, as for 
their own good we do not connect customers 
to our service unless the installation has 
been passed by the Underwriters, or the 
customer signs a form releasing us from any 
responsibility for trouble. This trouble 
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in regard to inspection, I personally be- 
lieve, is one of the greatest obstacles to the 
extension of our business, and most of the 
trouble, I believe, comes from the fact that 
it requires a separate inspection charge, 
which the contractors are all trying to dodge, 
and which makes a customer think that 
electric service is a particularly dangerous 
thing instead of the safest illuminant which 
can be used. I do not mean by this to stop 
the inspection or make it any less rigid 
in any manner, but it does seem that these 
charges should be absorbed by increasing 
the premium rate whlch would be an in- 
significant increase and get the companies 
the same money and would prevent this 
eternal attempt to dodge what is looked 
upon as an imposition by the contractors. 
When you consider that less than 5 per 
cent of the fires are even blamed on elec- 
tricity, it would seem the only decent thing 
to do when all other charges are absorbed 
in these rates. Under these circumstances, 
applications would always be filed for in- 
spection and the Underwriters themselves 
would have very considerably less trouble. 

“One particularly flagrant case of im- 
position is a town about fifteen miles from 
here, which is handled by men 45 miles away, 
and several of our customers in the par- 
ticular town I have in mind have paid ten 
to twelve dollars inspection fee, to cover 
inspection and expenses on $30.00 and $40.00 
wiring jobs. Under the present campaign 
for residence business, which our good 
friends, the manufacturers, are pushing, 
it would seem a very opportune time for 
this question to be given the actention 
it deserves.” 


This matter of underwriter’s inspections 
and charges for the same, is well worth 
a little thought. Every central station man 
appreciates the essential value of rigid 
inspection by the insurance authorities, 
but there are many cases where because of 
lack of harmony between inspector and 
contractor much delay is caused and much 
inconvenience suffered. One case comes to 
mind where the inspector must journey 
from a larger city, two hours ride away, 
with the result that in a community of 
close to 25,000 people there had hardly 
been an underwriter’s certificate issued 
on a small job for better than a year. The 


inspector had had no regular day of call 
and the contractors refused to wait, the 
central station acquiescing. 


Finally a new 
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man came to captain the lighting company 
and he immediately recognized the dan- 
gerous situation that was developing. He 
called the contractors together and an 
arrangement was made whereby regular 
weekly inspections were made by the un- 
derwriter’s man and all jobs were held for 
that day, or were cut in under the pro- 
tection of a temporary certificate, properly 
authorized. 

In every case, these matters are local in 
large part, and call for cooperative con- 
sideration and control. Where the re- 
gulations and restrictions imposed by the 
municipality or the state commission are 
cumbersome to the point of being a real 
source of annoyance and hardship to the 
people, the redress must come through joint 
action by all parties in the interest of jus- 
tice and the public. In one metropolitan 
city it is almost impossible to give prompt 
service to new customers because the city 
laws demand that a certificate be issued to 
cover every new service run. Only in cases 
where the service is in and only the meter 
need be set is it possible to cut in a new 
customer without a delay of days or more— 
due entirely to the necessity for waiting the 
convenience of the city inspector. The 
issuing of this permit is in most instances 
merely a matter of form, and serves no 
useful purpose, because no inspection is 
made beforehand and the signature of the 
inspector is practically no more than a 
rubber stamp. 

The central station in the city referred to 
is working hard to secure from the author- 
ities a blanket permit that will empower 
them to run all services, not necessitating the 
setting of poles or the opening of streets, so 
that the public may be taken care of. The 
inspector will be notified in every case and 
an inspection made and the job approved. 
In place of delay and dissatisfaction with a 
rubber-stamp approval as at present, there 
would be prompt service and actual pro- 
tection. 

City bureaus, state commissions, under- 
writer’s inspectors all alike exist only for 
the protection and furtherance of the best 
interests of the people, the consumers and 
would-be consumers of current. All cen- 
tral station prosperity comes through serving 
the same master. There can not be any 
wide divergence between the desires of 
honest men working for the same _ basic 
cause. Get together and iron those wrinkles 
in the name of—Service. 
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The Public is Entitled to Courteous 
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TO OUR EMPLOYES 





the Company. 


no revenue it does not earn. 


Courtesy is the outward expression of breeding and character. 
Don’t forget that you are in the service of the public as well as of 


Never attempt to take advantage of a patron. 


Best Possible Service 


Courtesy is the most valuable asset that an employe of this Company can possess. 
The best efforts of the Company to please its patrons are sometimes offset by 
the thoughtlessness of an employe who may fail to remember that any act of his 
which develops ill feeling reacts upon the Company and upon his fellow employes. 


TO THE PUBLIC 





to register complaints. 
The Company wants 





This is a large poster which the Federal Light & Traction Company of New York has prepared for use by all its properties. The poster is printed in red and 
black, framed, and hangs in the central station offices in a conspicuous place, an honest, straightforward statement of fair feeling that impresses every reader. 


Please do us the favor of selecting our office as the proper place 


We are ready and anxious to investigate any “kick”. 
No individual or corporation can always be perfect. We invite your 
help and ask your co-operation in bettering our service. 
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The Electric Sign 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE 


as a Social Force 


Broad-Gauge Central Station Policy in Rochester Helps Many Public Movements, yet 
Fattens the Sign Load. 


By W. S. Wattace, 


Commercial Department, Rochester (N. Y.) Railway and Light Company 


tI 


#1 T the present time, the elec- 
. tric sign load of the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Railway and 
Light Company, irrespective 
of our own company signs, 
is about 835 kw. It has 
increased over 135 kw. with- 
in the past year. Any canny 
central station man would tell you—that’s a 
neat little sign business for a city of Roch- 
ester’s size. But how did we get it? Simply 
through liberal, broad-gauge dealing with 





mustered in to “Help Save the Babies.” 
However, indirectly, the sign never stopped 
working for us, for it enhanced our reputa- 
tion for liberal dealing, it gave the adver- 
tising and business men of Rochester a new 
point of view as to the value of the electric 
sign, it gave us all kinds of valuable public- 
ity, including warm newspaper commen- 
dation, and it helped to keep our sign mes- 
sage fresh. 

One particular thing to notice in this in- 
stance, as well as in others of the same kind 





This shows one of the Rochester central station 


the public.”—‘Intelligent selfishness’’—we 
choose to call it, for we are making no claims 
for philanthropy, although we have been able 
to assist in many a good cause in Rochester, 
and as a result the Rochester public believes 
in the electric sign, and the majority of our 
merchants are using signs and outlining. 

But here’s the story. 

Our company maintains four large signs, 
sixty feet long and thirty feet high, with 
four foot letters principally, and equipped 
with ten watt Mazda sign lamps. These 
four signs were erected by the Company 
primarily for its own advertising, and the 
messages they flashed were such “short 
but pointed” ones as “Get a Gas Range,” 
“Use Electric Power,’ ‘Electric Signs Get 
Results,” “Cook with Gas.’’ There was 
plenty of action and ample variety in this 
kind of electric advertising, and it soon 
showed a definite value for boosting the 
gas and electric business in Rochester. But 
it did not represent the big opportunity, 
That came when the spirit of the Rochester 
people and the well known broad-gauge 
policy of the Rochester Railway and Light 
Company shortly found, in common larger, 
broader, more modern and more profitable 
uses for our big signs. 

In the first departure we began to make 
legitimate charity glad. The Rochester 
Ad Club had taken upon itself the task of 
raising $100,000 to build a new summer 
hospital for infants at Ontario Beach. One 
of the first things this enterprising body 
did was to ask us for the use of one of our 
signs. Immediately, that sign began to 
stop working directly for the Rochester 
Railway and Light Company, and was 


signs working for the “Campaign of Safety.” 


that will be mentioned, is that we did no 
soliciting—we did not ask that our electric 
signs be used. The people came to us to 
request the use of our signs whenever there 
was a_ public-spirited movement afoot, 
with the result that there are now but few 
days in the year when some of our signs are 
not working for charity or kindred purposes, 
all of which is very gratifying and encourag- 
ing tous. For it points directly to the con- 
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our liberality, or our “‘intelligent selfishness,” 
whichever you choose to call it. 

But it was not all for sweet charity’s 
sake. There were other kinds of social 
work for our signs to do. An extensive 
thirty days’ “Safety Campaign” was re- 
cently conducted in Rochester and our 
sign was called upon to burn into the public 
mind, the slogan of the campaign, ‘1913, 
Life is sweet. Resolve to be careful.” 
Our own statistics, and those taken from the 
records of hospitals, police headquarters, the 
street railway company and other sources, 
show that since the campaign started, there 
has been practically a 50 per cent reduction 
in the number of common minor accidents 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. This is not only gratifying 
from the standpoint of the Safety Campaign 
leaders; but we are glad to know that we 
have been able to help in the movement and 
with one of the most powerful modern in- 
fluences, the electric sign. I might also 
say that in the interests of this Safety Cam- 
paign we also installed an electric sign at the 
automobile show. It read, “Safety First,” 
and nobody missed it, for it was located 
where it couldn’t be overlooked. 

We were now in the very center of the 
social whirl and couldn’t find our way out 
even if we had wanted to. Just toshow you 
how varied and widespread was the popular 
demand for our company signs I will quote 
some of our sign messages. Remember, 
these are only a few typical examples. 
There are many more that could be men- 
tioned. 

“Children Healthy—-City Wealthy” 

“Industrial Show Now Running”’ 

“Pryor’s Band This Week” 

“Auto Day Monday” 

“Welcome A. F. of L.” 

“Buy Red Cross Seals’ 

“Go To Hebrew Charity Fair” 

“Reduce Fire Waste—Clean Up Week 

June 3rd” 

“See I. O. O. F. Minstrels” 

“Pure Food Show Now On” 

Read behind this list. Consider the way 
our electric signs were realizing their possi- 
bilities in Rochester. In the ten sign 
messages we have cited, five represented 
some of the biggest welfare movements of 
modern times. Take the “Children Heal- 
thy—City Wealthy” for instance. One 
half of the children born in this country 
are said to die before they are five years old. 

‘ 





The moving power of electric light is the force back of this appeal to reduce infant 
mortality in Rochester. 


fidence and good will our business methods 
have inspired in the Rochester public, 
and certainly justifies the continuance of 


If the message of our signs has given a local 
impulse to this great movement, we feel 
that we have really accomplished something 
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for humanity. Incidentally, we were lining 
up the fathers and mothers on our side, 
which is good business policy. 

Again, if our message, “Industrial Show 
Now Running” has helped to give to the 
people of Rochester a new interest in their 
industries, and to local business men a 
working spirit of cooperation, then we have 
not burned our current in vain. For where 
would our fortune be if local industry failed 
to keep pushing on to bigger and more 
prosperous ends? 

Three other big movements for which 
our sign worked were the Red Cross, fire 
prevention and pure food movements. We 
were glad to help along such worthy work 
for its own sake, and we have benefited by 
untold publicity of the most desirable kind. 
We have received many letters of thanks 
and appreciation from such organizations as 
the United Hebrew Societies, the Elks, 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
Shriners. 

Granted that the central station must 
derive great general benefit from the exercise 
of a liberal, open-handed policy in selling 
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a sign. We are also satisfied that the adver- 
tisement produced other results that though 
they cannot be so definitely pinned down, 
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promote the public confidence in electric 
signs, we have been making steady and 
consistent efforts through direct advertising 





This window was one unique feature of the Rochester Sign Campaign 





the ELECTRIC SIGN. 


are free. 





Lumber Dealer 
Erects Electric Sign 


E. A. COMSTOCK, 1030 MAIN ST. E., 
has the distinction of being the first 
lumber dealer in Rochester to use an 
ELECTRIC SIGN. 


MR. COMSTOCK says he is determined that every one of 
the more than: 25,600 people living east of East Main St. 
bridge shall know where his place of business is located, 
and he knows of no better medium for his purpose than 


THE COMSTOCK ELECTRIC SIGN WILL INEVI- 
TABLY JUSTIFY THE COMSTOCK JUDGMENT. 


What the Electric Sign will do for the Comstock lumber 
business it will do also for your business. 


"PHONE US 


Our Electric Sign expert will submit 
designs and estimates and his services 


Rochester Railway and Light Company 








This newspaper ad is characteristic of the Rochester central station’s broad-gauge 
business policy. 


signs, how about specific results? We have 
available an interesting illustration. We 
recently sold the E. A. Comstock Company 
an electric sign. It was the first lumber 
concern in Rochester to adopt electric 
advertising and was deserving of public 
recognition. Accordingly, we ran the ad 
reproduced below in the Rochester Herald 
in a space 2 cols. by six inches. Read it 
through, and you will see that it was a 
liberal recognition of Mr. Comstock’s pro- 
gressiveness—and something more. It was 
a direct plea for kindred business that took 
instantaneous effect. Mr. Fletcher of the 
Phelps & Fletcher Lumber Company of 
Rochester saw the advertisement telling 
about Mr. Comstock’s sign. As he told 
us afterwards, he went to see the sign, be- 
came very much interested—and we sold him 








and selling to take advantage of every 
opportunity as it developed. On January 
2d we launched a campaign to Roches- 
ter manufacturers that pretty well typifies 
our selling methods. First, we placed in 
our office windows a display of electric 
signs, and a number of designs and flashing 
effects. Then we sent weekly letters— 
three in all—to a selected list of 250 names. 
In each of these letters we enclosed a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. The letters 
were in good imitation typewriting and hand- 
signed. They were short and _straight- 
forward. 

We received sixty replies, with the re- 
sult that we sold sixteen signs in fifteen 
days, representing an added load of 32 
kw. in 10 watt Mazda sign lamps, or $4,000 
in annual income. Some of the manufac- 
turers said that they were not interested. 
One man said that he was not interested in 
signs but would like to have us call with 
reference to the lighting of his factory. We 
have subsequently increased that man’s 
lighting load by approximately 5 kw. An- 
other man would not consider an electric 
sign, but said that he would be glad to 
consider a proposition whereby we should 
take over his power load, which he was 
running on his own private plant. Emer- 
gency service, amounting to 150 hp., was 
also to figure in. This deal was finally 
consummated. Our sign sales resulting from 
this campaign indicated that our mes- 
sage was already well spread throughout 
the community, and needed only a little 
rapid-fire intensive development to get 





National Advertisers find Rochester a city of high-grade electric signs, and fall in line. 


are exerting a cumulative influence of great 
worth to the company. 
Coincident with these general efforts to 


much new business on our circuits. There 
can be no question as to the good influence 
of the big display signs. They have been 
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good advertising mediums in themselves, 
but their greatest value has been the good 
feeling they have engendered. If we had 
used them exclusively for company ad- 
vertising they would have brought us good 
returns, but in the eyes of the public they 
would have been our salesmen and nothing 
more. The novelty of the other messages 
which these signs flashed forth from time to 
time, kept them ever fresh and interesting. 
The same opportunity can be utilized quite 
as effectively by other central stations in 
other cities. It has helped us increase our 
electric sign load over 135 kw. within the 
last year. 


Doherty & Co. to Colonize Dolores 
Irrigation Tract 


The following statement, relative to the 
plans of H. L. Doherty & Company to colo- 
nize the Dolores Irrigation Tract in South- 
western Colorado and Southeastern Utah 
was recently made by a member of the Den- 
ver (Col.) Chamber of Commerce: 

“Members of the chamber look upon the 
entrance of Doherty & Company in the 
field of irrigation financing, as one of the 
most hopeful signs of returning confidence 
in this character of investment, which has 
suffered in the past from the failure of num- 
erous projects through mismanagement or 
improper financing. 

“The firm has just turned over to the pro- 
perty owners of the Nile irrigation district, 
on Bijou Creek, near Fort Morgan, a 25,000- 
acre project, and is about to begin work on 
the completion of the Antero-Lost Creek sys- 
tem for the East Denver irrigation district, 
which will necessitate the expenditure of 
$3,000,000 within the next six months. All 
the land in these districts is privately owned 
and no colonization plan will be attempted. 

“In the Dolores project, which will re- 
quire at least two years for completion, the 
land is public domain and will be settled 
under the Carey act, which permits the 
settler to take up 320 acres, providing he has 
means to pay for the water needed to cul- 
tivate it all. 

“Doherty & Company will expend a large 
sum of money in attracting the right class 
of farmers to this project and will provide 
a force of demonstrators to show the new 
arrivals, who are unfamiliar with irrigation 
practice, how to produce the best crops at 
the lowest cost.” 


‘ 


Green Bay Merchants Make Their Own 
White Way. 


Perseverance and cooperative endeavor 
have given the merchants of Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, a “White Way.” For a number 
of months they had tried to put the thing 
through as individuals, only to meet with 
failure. Thereupon, they formed the ‘White 
Way Lighting Club,” and appointed a 
committee to visit Chicago with David 
MacNaughton, new-business manager of 
the Green Bay Gas & Electric Company, 
to examine the various kinds of street light- 
ing systems in vogue there. On the strength 
of this committee’s recommendations, 
twenty-four four-ampere General Electric 
luminous arc lamps on ornamental posts 
will be installed. As a consequence, 750 
feet of way will be illuminated by lamps 
set approximately sixty feet apart, with four 
lights at the cross streets. The White 
Way Lighting Club will bear all expenses of 
installation, and will pay the central station 
$80 per month for current and maintenance. 
The lamps will burn from dusk to midnight. 
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Electrifying a Texas Town 


The Story of a Central Station Opening in Bay City, and How it Stirred the People 


By W. C. Duncan, 
Manager Bay City Ice & Light Company 


met HE formal opening of the 
seec 46 Bay City (Texas) Ice and 
Light Company took place 
early in January, and it 
was a grand success in 
every way. It demon- 
strated what a real “live 
wire” central station, by 
the employment of right methods, could do 
towards winning the cordial support of a 
Texan town of only 4,500 population, and 
breaking ground for a profitable immediate 
and future business in house wiring and 
selling electrical appliances. However, a 


























W.C. Duncan, Manager Bay City Ice and 
Light Company 


brief prelude will clarify rather than cloud 
the story proper of the revitalization of Bay 
City. 

On October 1, the Albert Emanuel in- 
terests of Dayton, Ohio bought the plant of 
the Bay City Ice and Light Company, and 
transferred me from Lawrence, Kansas, to 
this field, the following month. The new 
field represented quite a change in size of 
territory and climate, but I have learned to 
like the people, and all the other conditions, 





we are helping to put the town more firmly 
on the map. 

The former office of the company had been 
situated at the plant, which was about a 
mile outside the town. Hence one of the 
first things we did was to rent a new building 
for our office and salesroom. Thereupon, 
we ordered and installed fixtures and a full 
line of electrical appliances, developed our 
office and salesrooms into one of the most 
up-to-date affairs of its kind in this section 
of the country, and in other ways, got ready 
for the grand opening. 

Other preliminaries of ours worked out 
in such fashion as to indicate that we had set 
off on the right foot. Keeping in mind the 
little proverb that “‘anything that helps the 
city helps us,” and vice versa, we started 
a movement for better street lighting in 
town. To help get the movement going, 
we erected several ornamental lamp posts 
around the square, and so enthused the Bay 
City inhabitants that the boosting spirit 
began to express itself in their Texan systems 
right away. To be exact, the installation 
comprised sixteen pilaster lamps, carrying 
from three to five large Mazda light and 
four to each side of the court house square. 
The press dignified the installation with the 
caption of ““White Way,” and in its de- 
scription of this installation, as well as of 
our change of location, plans, and other in- 
formation that it would do the Bay City 
public no harm to hear about, helped us to 
make that vitally necessary right impression 
in town. 

I was also successful in persuading the 
Business Men’s League to hold a banquet to 
which we invited a few out-of-town guests. 
Altogether, there were about one hundred 
present. It was there that I actually im- 
pressed on the minds of the Bay City people 
what I wanted to do in town, by installing 
a five-lamp ornamental lighting post in the 
banquet hall directly behind the _toast- 
master. This stunt proved to be an eye- 
opener, and brought about the desired re- 
sults. We met with the City Council the 
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Opening Day at Bay City Ice and Light Company’s salesrooms. Picture taken shortly 
after doors were opened. 


and am very well pleased with results. Bay 
City is growing to beat the band, and the 
people there are a bunch of live ones. And, 
without egotism, we think we can say that 


next night, and the way was cleared for a 
lighting system in Bay City such as no other 
small city in Texas could boast of. 

We won additional favor with the public 
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by transferring the lighting standard, dis- 
played in the banquet hall, to the post office, 
the previous lighting system of which had 
been a disgrace to the town. The entire 
building could boast only of two two-candle 
power lamps, since seven years previously, 
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ermore, on the following day, our meter 
reader had some difficulty in getting away 
from the houses, so keen and universal was 
the desire of housewives to talk “opening.” 

Now for a few afterthoughts. By means 
of this opening, and other “live wire’’acti- 
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The success of this central station sign induced several Bay City business men to 
install electric signs. 


or aia time when property in Bay City was 
not worth much, the present owner of the 
building leased it to Uncle Sam, and kept it 
in repairs for the paltry sum of $200 a year. 
Now property on either side of the post 
office rents for $50 and $60 per month, and 
you can imagine that this gentleman is not 
very anxious to spend much money on im- 
provements. With the new lamp posts in- 
stalled, the place looks as if it were on fire, and 
everybody from the cotton picker to the 
preacher is saying something nice about the 
Bay City Ice and Light Company. 

Which brings us right down to the open- 
ing, itself. A full page advertisement, 
which in itself is a comparative rarity in 
such towns as Bay City, preceded the for- 
mal announcement, set the natives to watch- 
ing us, while personal invitations that we 
mailed to customers and others helped the 
cause along. The advertisement announced 
our cooperative policy, told of our new 
office and salesroom, gave notice of a later 
formal opening announcement, while more 
than one half the space was given over to 
cuts, descriptive copy and prices of a num- 
ber of electrical household appliances, set 
forth in a popular vein. A free trial offer 
also featured the ad. 

Our preparations for the opening com- 
prised two “live” window displays, and a 
complete demonstration of household ap- 
pliances in. actual operation. Our office 
was decorated and an orchestra provided 
music. Miniature ice picks and iron stands, 
and a supply of literature on electrical ap- 
pliances were given as souvenirs. Electri- 
cally cooked toast, eggs, bacon, Welsh rare- 
bit, pies and coffee, and also punch (not 
electrically cooked) were served continu- 
ously to our guests. A young man in white 
and a lady in the rear room did the cooking, 
while two “colored gentlemen” did the 
serving. Tickets to a special moving picture 
show were also issued free. This show con- 
sisted of four reels of pictures, two of them 
being supplied by the house, the other two 
by us, they being electrical pictures fur- 
nished by a manufacturer. We believe that 
this entertainment made a lasting impression. 

The opening was very well attended. 
Our chief electrician, accountant, manu- 
facturer’s salesman, and the writer, de- 
scribed and explained the use and operation 
of the appiiances. From the combined 
efforts of all four of us, $300 in sales were 
realized. As for the opening itself, I never 
had any idea that it would create so many 
favorable comments. From what we can 
gather from what the people of Bay City 
told our employes, the natives actually 
wanted to thank us for the opening. Furth- 


vities that preceded and followed it, we 
have put new life into the community, 
especially the business men. We have set 
a good example to the town by taking our 
own medicine in the way of electrical ad- 
vertising, keeping our windows spotlessly 
clean, and adequately lighted. Further- 
more, we change our window displays once 
a week. We also have our permanent 
awning outlined, and a conspicuous electric 
sign, reading B. C. ICE & ELECTRIC CO., 
on the roof. This sign, by the way, was 
given prominent local newspaper mention, 
as it was the second electric sign to be in- 
stalled in Bay City, and we were quoted as 
saying that we should install a number of 
others for local business concerns in the near 
future. We followed up our advantage in 
this regard by offering to furnish light for an 
electric sign, reading “Bay City,” to be 
placed at the railroad station. Our proviso 
was that the Business Men’s League should 
purchase the sign. Needless to say, our 
offer was accepted. I believe it to be one 
of the first moves of the kind in Texas. 

We are also conducting a ‘ People’s” 
Electrical Page, which we believe to be the 
first of its kind in Texas. Space in this 
page was taken by the Southwest General 
Electric Company, the Tel Electric Com- 
pany, and the Brown-Woods Electric Com- 
pany. Editorial and news matter was sup- 
plied gratis by the National Quality Lamp 
Division of the General Electric Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

In many other ways, we try to show that 
we are part of the population of Bay City, 
striving to work for the best good of the 
town, and in cordial relationship with our 
customers. Our contract forms are 


very 
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clear and simple, and contain no if’s and 
and’s. The customer just signs it, the meter 
is set immediately, and he has opened his 
account and that’s all there is to it. Fur- 
thermore, we have framed and published in 
the local paper a set of “courtesy” rules to 
govern our employees, as follows: 


The Bay City Ice & Light Co. have adopted the 
following rules for their employees, a copy of which 
each of them is furnished with. They are as follows: 

The attention of all employees of this company is 
called to the following reason why courtesy to patrons 
is expected and insisted upon: 

First. Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you. If positions were reversed you would ex- 
pect to be treated courteously and would naturally re- 
sent any lack of it. 

Second. You, with your experience and training, 
are thoroughly familar with many things that strangers 
in the city, and even local people, are in ignorance of, 
and, in replying to questions, always courteously give 
the information fully and plainly in as few words as 
possible and without any suggestions of a superiority 
born of a greater knowledge. 

Third. The manner in which a statement is made 
or question answered is frequently more aggravating 
and offensive than the words in which framed. A kind 
and gracious manner is the mark of a self-respecting 
man—and a man who respects himself rarely fails to 
command the respect of others with whom he is brought 
in contact. 

Fourth. True courtesy does not discriminate be- 
tween a rich man or woman and a poor one—or between 
a well-dressed person and a poorly dressed one. “A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Fifth. Courtesy is not only something the public 
has a right to expect of you, but it pays. It pays in the 
friends it makes you personally and as a representative 
of the company. It pays in minimizing the friction of 
your life, as well as that between the company and its 
patrons. It pays in raising your standard with the com- 
pany. It pays in the personal satisfaction resulting 
from having done the right and kindly thing by your 
“neighbor.” It is the wish of the management of this 
company that all its representatives, whose work brings 
them into contact with the public, may appreciate and 
fully measure up to their duty in this respect. 


In closing I want to say that our great 
success, in so short a time in Bay City, only 
demonstrates that some live-wire central 
station man ought to come to Texas, and 
inject enthusiasm and new business spirit 
in the central stations there. But since 
he hasn’t come yet, I can say without ego- 
tism or fear that our city has the best, clean- 
est and most complete office and salesroom 
of any central station in the state. Further- 
more, we can depend on it that the people 
will cordially support any plan of ours that 
will make for a better Bay City. 


R. G. Bonner—J. C. McClendon 

R. G. Bonner, manager of the Louisville 
(Ky.) branch of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, has resigned 
that position to become new-business man- 
ager for the electric utility owned by H. L. 
Doherty & Company in Elyria, Ohio. J. C. 
McClendon succeeds Mr. Bonner as manager 
of the Louisville branch. 





A striking photograph of the Inaugural Illumination in Washington last month. 


Taking the picture in 


this way, with the camera at eye-height, gives a most realistic touch, far more appealing than the usual 
views taken from a roof. 
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What would happen to “The Great White Way” 
if electric light. were not so cheap ? 


This question---and its answer---in the April 5th Saturday Evening 
Post is the keynote of the second advertisement in the ‘Use 
Electricity” campaign. 


After disposing of the “‘cost-objection” to electric service, the 
advertisement shows that no house is too old to be wired for ‘elec- 
tric light. The picture of an historic, 200-year-old residence, now 
wired, rather clinches the argument. 


} 


To Sales Managers 


You understand, of course, that this “Use Electricity’’ campaign 1s 
reaching the present and possthle users of electric service and lighting 
circuit devices in all parts of the country. This publicity will materialize 
more quickly into sales when you tie 1t into your own, local, “Use Elec- 
tricity’’ campaign. 


General Electric Company 





Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World Minneapolis, Minn. chester, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. Salt Lake Citv. Utah 
Birminsdes, Ala. Columbus, Ohio General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. New Haven, Conn. San Francisco. (al 
Boise. Idaho Davenport, Ta. 7 < . ; New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. Dayton, Ohio ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE New York, N. Y. Schenectady, N. Y 
Buffalo, N. Y. Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb Seattle, Wash 
Butte, Mont. Detroit, Mich. Jacksonville, Fla. Is Angeles. Cal. Philadelphia, Pa. Spokane, Wash 
Charleston, W. Va. (Off. of Agt.) Joplin, Mo. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburg, Pa Springfield. Mass 
Charlotte, N. C. Elmira, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. Mattoon, Ill Portland. Ore. Syracuse, N. Y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Erie, Pa. Keokuk. Ta. Memphis, Tenn. Providence, R. I loledo Ohi ) 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Knoxville, Tenn. Milwaukee, Wis. Richmond, Va Washington, D. ‘ 
Youngstown, Ohio 
For Texas and Oklahoma business refer to Southwest General Electric Company (formerly Hobson Electric Co.)—Dallas, El Paso, Houston and Oklahoma City 


For Oanadian business refer to Oanadian Genera! Electric Company, Lt’d, Toronto, Ont 
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An Electrical Excursion Through Utah 


A Feature in Popularizing a New Central Station Operating Company in 
Salt Lake City 


By C. 


Water JONES 


Manager New Business Department, Utah Power and Light Company 


HEN I first arrived in 
Salt Lake City, a new man 
in a new company, I 
naturally was on the look- 
out for opportunities to 
make myself and my com- 

Ren pany better known. The 

“= Utah Power and Light 

Company has recently taken its place among 

the industrial activities of that state as the 

operating organization in control of a large 
number of central station properties scat- 
tered throughout Utah, and as such will be- 
come a big factor in the development. As 
yet, however, the scope of our plans is of 
course, not generally appreciated by the 
public at large. It happened that the 

State Agricultural College at Logan, Utah, 

one of the best of its kind in the country, 
was holding what it termed a ‘Farmers’ 

Round-up” from January 27 to February 





The new central station in Salt Lake City carried 250 quests by this special train from 
a9 I 


was hugely enjoyed by all our guests and 
everybody had an opportunity to see our 
electrical exhibition at the college. We 
had three men at work there, and the appa- 
ratus was furnished by the General Electric 
Company, The Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany, Intermountain Electric Company, 
Capital Electric Company, Fairbanks Morse 
Company, and others. 

The Electric Show occupied a large room 
and comprised illuminating units, electrical 
cooking devices, coffee percolators, toasters, 
heating pads, washing machines, feed chop- 
pers, and about everything else imaginable 
in electrical appliances. A complete irri- 
gation pumping outfit was on exhibition to 
show the farmers what could be done on their 
own lands. Water was pumped 200 feet 
in the demonstration. 

The show was so successful, in every 
sense of the word, that the college announced 


* 


Salt Lake City to Logan,"Utah. 


8. It occurred to me that an excursion to 
Logan would be one of the best ways to 
accomplish what I was after. I therefore 
invited the entire Utah Electric Club, 
nearly 250 strong, to take this trip by special 
train with the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany playing the host. After I had invited 
the club, I thought it would be a good idea 
to make the acquaintance of the political 
powers of the state in similar fashion. After 
a little political work on my part, I managed 
to corral acceptances from Governor Spry, 
ten senators and thirty-five representatives. 

The train was of solid steel, the engine was 
decorated with pennants which were in- 
scribed with the words, “Electric Special” 
and there were long canvas signs on each 
side of the forward car bearing the slogan, 
“Utah Electric Club.” Perhaps the most 
unique feature, however, we carried on top 
of the rear car. It was a long electric 
sign, about thirty-two inches high, and 
running the full length of the car. The 
sign was double-faced, and read, “Utah 
Electric Club.” I understand that this 
is the first electric sign of this size that was 
ever carried through the country on top of 
atrain. It created great comment all along 
the line. 

The train, with all these advertising 
features, left Salt Lake City, February 1, 
with some 300 people aboard. As one of 
the papers said, “We went away with a 
smile and a chuckle, and returned with the 
same.” Refreshments were served aboard 


train on a buffet car, and a dinner was also 
The excursion 


served us at the college. 








its intention to reproduce the exhibition 
in other parts of the state, and requested 
the assistance of our company. On the 
strength of this request, we immediately 
planned a series of demonstrations and to 
distribute descriptive matter throughout 
the intermountain section of Utah. An 
extensive advertising campaign for the 
benefit of Salt Lake City, and in fact the 
entire state, was another move we planned. 
Now to point out, in closing, some factors 
of the success of my “‘get-acquainted” idea. 
In the first place, we had on board that 
train the most representative body of men, 
I was informed, that ever eft Salt Lake 
City on an excursion. These men were 
immensely pleased with what they saw and 
heard, and they naturally have developed 
a kindly feeling for our new company that 
augurs well for its future. In the second 
place, we have won the cordial support 
and cooperation of the agricultural college, 
which should be a real force in spreading 
our propaganda. Already we have gained 
much valuable publicity through the show, 
and it has given us the momentum that 
should make our present and future ad- 
vertising more thoroughly resultful. 
Finally, the Electrical Club of Utah has 
had its enthusiasm and its confidence stim- 
ulated, to some extent at least, by the trip. 
This club came into existence about the 
same time as the Utah Power & Light Com- 
pany. It began with twenty members, 
this membership soon expanding to about 
250. The members pledged themselves 
to more than double this roll by February 1, 
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and in many ways this organization shoul: 
be of great assistance to us in our work o 
electrical development in Utah. 


For More Useful Salesmen 

The Western Electric Company believe 
that the basic form of cooperation whic! 
the manufacturer should offer is high! 
trained salesmen—men who know becaus: 
they have learned and proved it. Mer: 
salesmanship is not enough any more. Thy 
need for expert advice is ever growing. The 


‘salesman who is informed most broadly, 


‘arries the best service to his customer. 

An interesting evidence of the efforts 
which are made to increase the usefulness 
of the salesman to the customer, is offered 
by a recent sales conference held by the 
Western Electric Company in Chicago, 
extending from February 24th to March 
Ist. Thirty-four manufacturers of all kinds 
of electrical apparatus exhibited. About 
150 of the Western Company’s salesmen 
attended the conference, visiting each ex- 
hibit in groups of three, both morning 
and afternoon. Each man was obliged 
to invesiigate and go thoroughly into the 
selling points of the various articles. His 
ability, as he demonstrated it, was checked, 
and a report regarding his showing, turned 
into the sales manager each evening. 

On the strength of these reports, the 
salesmen were either passed on to work of a 
different character, or sent back to the 
manufacturer for further elucidation, as the 
case might be. An oral quiz on one after- 
noon gave all the salesmen an opportunity 
to show what they had learned from the 
study and discussions of the week. On the 
final days of the week, the exhibits were 
open to the friends of the customers. The 
conference committee was in charge of 
Martin A. Oberlander as chairman, assisted 
by Gregory Brown, F. A. Ketcham and F. 
B. Uhrig. 


H. J. Gille 


H. J. Gille has been appointed assistant 
manager of the St. Paul Gas & Electric 
Company. 








Two Ideas to Sell Heating Pads 
By Cruse Carriet, 
New. Business Manager, Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois, Chicago, III. 

Here are two suggestions that we made 
to the storekeepers and merchandise men 
who figured in our heating pad campaign 
during the month of February. We sug- 
gested for counter demonstration that they 
use three pads, putting the lower pad on the 
low heat, the second pad on the high, and 
leaving the upper pad cut off and let the 
customer put her hand in between the pads, 
to feel the heat. This would prevent radia- 
tion and give a practical demonstration of 
what the pad would do in use. We advised 
against the use of one pad alone, since the 
wood or glass of the counter would conduct 
the heat away from the pad as rapidly as |! 
could be generated. 

For a window display, we suggested tlic 
use of a balancing rod on some kind of « 
standard, putting a hot water bottle fille! 
with water on one end, and marking t!° 
weight on it in pounds in plain figures. \ 
heating pad, marking the weight, was to |” 
suspended from the other end. The lh: 
water bottle thus would touch the floor a: | 
the heating pad up in the air would demo: 
strate its lack of cumbersome weight. 
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Extensive Electrical Lecturing by Boston 
Edison Company 

The lecture division of the advertising 
department of the Boston Edison Company 
has given more than thirty-five lectures 
in eastern Massachusetts during the winter. 
\Men’s and women’s clubs, children’s classes, 
and church societies and lodges have been 
the objective points. Over 4,000 people. 
have been reached by this educational cam- 
paign, which has been under the super- 
vision of L. D. Gibbs, superintendent of 
advertising for the company, assisted by 
La Rue Vredenburgh and F. C. Hard. 

Demonstrations of electric cooking and 
heating are given in conjunction with the 
lecture service. The entire equipment, 
which comprises kitchen table of the “knock 
down” type, appliances, dishes, and other 
paraphernalia, is so designed that it can b® 
quickly shipped to the scene of the lecture 
and exhibition. 


Vegetable Growth Sessened by Electricity 
in Germany. 

Electrical men who have been concerned 
with the possibilities of electrical plant 
stimulation, will be interested to know that 
successful experiments in this work are re- 
ported from Germany. At Petrovic, near 
Prague, high-tension discharges from a net- 
work of steel wires stretched across the 
field at a height of twelve feet above the 
ground, it is said, have really stimulated 
the growth of vegetables. 
electrical energy was transformed up to 
100,000 volts and then rectified for de- 
livery to the network. The total power 
consumption for the ninety acres of vege- 
table land was two amperes at 120 volts. 
The current was turned on for a few hours 
daily, except during wet weather and very 
hot weather, when the discharge treatment 
is useless or even injurious. Considerable 
improvement in the quality as well as the 
yield of the crops was noted. 


Baltimore Contractors Banqueted by Cen- 
tral Station. 

The Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company of Baltimore, Md., gave 
a banquet to the electrical contractors of 
that city, February 28, at the Hotel Bel- 
vedere, about 100 being present. This 
banquet was the first of a series which have 
been planned for the local contractors by the 
Baltimore Company. There were speeches 
covering a number of subjects of practical 
interest both to the central station and to 
the contractors. 





City Water in the Country 
Wurtine Geer, 
Sales Dept., Lowell Electric Light Corporation, 
Lowell, Mass. 

A local pump manufacturer recently 
mounted up a motor-driven house pump for 
window display and we set it up and connect- 
ed it in our office window, displaying a large 
card headed—“City Water in the Country.” 
The pump was operated _by a 2 hp. motor 
and we found it too noisy for continuous 
running but it made a most interesting 

exhibit and attracted a large amount of 
attention. 

While this display was in the window we 
ran pump ads in the newspapers and a 
large number of pump sales followed immed- 
iately, several of them bringing us brand 
hew country customers. 


High-frequency - 
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INCREASED PROFIT FROM STEAM iil 


Central Stations operating 
s'eam heating plants can improve 
their service and increase their 
profits by installing the 


BARTON EXPANSION AUTOMATIC STEAM TRAP 


[t saves steam. It keeps the coils always at maximum temperature. [t operates automat 
ically and invariably, without regard to the temperature to which it is — and under high 
pressure, low pressure or vacuum. Brief booklet tells the story. Write for it. 


Automatic Steam Trap & Specialty Company joey “YS 


Detroit, Mich 























THE METER WITH A RECORD 


TYPE H 
“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 


This Meter “Blazed the Trail’’ 


FOR ACCURATE LOW-PRICED INDUCTION METERS 


They Are of 





Secure Our Complete Technical Bulletins. 
Interest to You 


Sangamo Electric Company, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO, 617-631 West Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK, 50 Church Street 
SELLING AGENTS: Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, New Orleans. Wesco Supply Co., 
St. Louis, Fort Worth and Birmingham. Wetmore-Savage Co., Boston. Ludwig Hommel & Co., Pittsburg 


Rumsey Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Alfred Collyer & Co., Montreal. 
Federal Sign System (Electric) Chicago-New York. 











Thor Electric Home Laundry 


Machines 
Offer YOU 


Increased summer business to help the 
season slump. 


Sales made easy by direct, popular adver- 
tising. 


Twenty-nine sizes and styles, from $30.00 
up,— making it possible to reach every 
class of customer and simplifying your 
selling. 


Free trial conditions and liberal payment 
terms. 


Full information is yours 
for the asking 





HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


25 South Clinton Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York City, 1012 Flatiron Bldg. 
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The Society for 


Electrical Development 


whose object it is to promote the increased use 
of electricity, resolved, at a recent conterence, 
to offer a 


Cash Prize of $200 for the Best 


Trade Mark and Slogan 


to be used in its national advertising campaign for 
popularizing the use of electricity. The prize will 
be awarded as a whole, or $100 for the best trade 
mark, and $100 for the best slogan. If two or 
more competitors send in the same suggestion and 
it is awarded the prize, the money will be equally 
divided between the competitors who sent it in. 


Suggestions will be judged and prizes awarded 
to the best suggestion, by the Executive Committee 
of the Society. 


The competition will close May 5th. 


Suggestions should be marked “Slogan 
Contest” and addressed to 


The Society for Electrical Development, Inc. 
29 West 39th Street, 
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BE FAIR TO THE DOG. 


Advertising for the central station is like 
a good bird dog. 

The most experienced hunter in shoe 
leather, with the best piece of dog that ever 
pointed, won’t bag a single bird unless the 
man follows close behind the dog with his 
gun loaded and ready. All the best dog is 
supposed to do is flush the game. He 
scents it. He searches it out. He frightens 
it to flight. Thai’s all he is responsible 
for. Everything else is up to the man. 

When a central station buys advertising 
matter of any kind and circulates it, it is 
simply sending out a bird dog, a good one, 
an indifferent one, or a worthless one, accord- 
ing to the training and character that are 
represented in that dog’s make-up. He may 
be gun-shy, he may be lazy, he may be 
moody and sulky, or he may be as am- 
bitious and skilled as a blue ribbon dog 
‘an be, but the very best you can ask or 
expect of him is to flush the game. There 
has got to be a good hunter behind or the 
birds will get away. 

No man who needed the game would 
ever think of buying a bird dog and sending 
him out to hunt by himself. Why will 
central station managers continue to take 
the money that the meters slowly earn, 
buy advertising material with it, and then 
deliberately cast it adrift to shift for itself? 

Of course, there’s this one point of diff- 
erence—all birds want to escape, whereas 
many central station prospects are almost 
ready to come in and join the family. But 
What we 
are most interested in is the greater mass 
of those who must be first convinced and 
then stimulated. It takes the combinaton 
of dog and gun to land these. 

Advertising—unassisted—unsupported— 
will not sell electric service. It will supply 
the needed impulse to bring -in those who 
have long been hankering for the comforts 
that electricity offers but it will not actually 
sell. It will simply flush the inquiries and 
the other evidences of interest and scare 
away misunderstandings and _ ignorance. 
Ii will flush them—and if the hunter follows 
he will bring down many that are prime 
game for his bag. 

Be fair to the dog. 


they are a class by themselves. 





Don’t blame him 
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if the hunter is a poor shot or if there is no 
hunter following. 

Be fair to your advertising. Your sales- 
men must be the hunters behind the dog. 


ALL TOGETHER—ALL THE TIME— 
FOR WHATEVER IS CHEAPEST. 


A recent news item tells us that the weekly 
“get together” luncheons of the Commercial 
Club of Corvallis, Ore., are cooked electri- 
ally. 

This raises the question: How many of 
the Jovian Clubs insist upon electric cooking, 
or even inquire whether or not the restau- 
rants which they patronize have seriously 
considered the several very practical elec- 
trical kitchen utensils? 

“But it costs too much,” says the advocate 
of the Alltogether. 

Of such poor stuff is cooperation finally 
evolved. ~ 


And hereupon our good brother Jovians 
who have worked and worried these many 
months, to develop their luncheon clubs 
to a point where concrete benefit has been 
attained, will sigh or sniff. 

True enough, there may be no restaurant 
available where food is now being cooked by 
electricity. » And naturally, to make the 
noonday meeting appealing and popular 
some hostel of accepted reputation for good 
sating must be selected as headquarters. 
Moreover, the one-day-a-week-lunch-club 
‘an not expect to dictate the culinary pro- 
cesses. But suppose that the electrical men 
should provide electric plate warmers and 
electric percolators and require that they 
be featured at the electric lunch? It is a 
little thing. It would be done in the name 


of service. 


Restaurant popularity is often builded 
upon little tricks which, added to good cuisine 
and a readiness to serve, make fortune 
follow fame. 
is featured. 


Here the individual casserole 
The other place is noted for 
its English mutton chops and its French 
pastry. Toast fragrantly crisped on an 
individual electric toaster on your own 
table, electric water kettles steaming for 
you alone on the afternoon tea table, a 
half dozen similar features would lend 
distinction no less. And sooner or later 
they would lead to the cooking of your elec- 
trical luncheons entirely by electric heat. 

Have you tried—in your town? 

Have you taken any of the first steps? 


BRASS TACKS vs. HOT AIR 


When Henry Ward Beecher was in his 
prime—which is to say, when he was the 
leading pulpit orator of the universe—a 
specimen of the genus Dear Young Thing 
asked him how he managed to get away with 
it every week, year in and year out. “There 
must be times when even your brilliant mind 
fails to produce original thoughts,”’ said the 
As Sa 


“Often,” replied the eminent preacher, 


“but when I have nothing to say I just 
holler.” 

There are two great time-wasters—rail- 
way depots and meetings at which speakers 
with nothing to say “just holler.” Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson once figured that he 
had spent a number of the most valuable 
years out of his life waiting on delayed 
trains, but these years were well spent when 
compared with those he, in common with 
the rest of us, has wasted in sitting through 
anguish of the long-winded speech or con- 
vention paper. 

All of which has to do with meetings of 
company employees. 

Anyone who is familiar with the proced- 
ure of company meetings knows how much 
of time and patience is expended in listening 
to mere words. There is a perfectly plain 
reason for this, and an easy cure. The 
reason is that men who participate in such 
meetings too frequently are inexperienced 
in the preparation of papers or addresses; 
they realize that much is expected of them 
and as a result, they adopt a form and form- 
ality of diction in which they are, and appear 
to be, very much like fish out of water. 
The cure can be summed up in two words 
—be natural. 

The man who is natural is generally in- 
teresting and always convincing. If he 
will present his own ideas in his own words 
these ideas will be given serious consider- 
ation: if he presents his ideas all dolled out 
in the formal furbelows of the hot air school 
of after-dinner oratory, or if he presents no 
ideas similarly garbed, he is a pest. 

The rule for company meetings should be, 
“Have something to say: say it: quit.” 


YOUR JOB AND YOUR COMPANY’S. 


The difference between a man on a salary 
and a public utility corporation is this: 
the corporation operates under a charter, 
while the salaried man operates on suffer- 
ance. 

Both ‘the individual and the corporation 
have one single commodity for sale, and that 
is service. And upon the amount and kind of 
service rendered depends the standing of 
both. 

Corporations that serve the public in a 
niggardly spirit, doing only what they are 
paid to do, and always afraid that somebody 
is going to elope with a meter or put a couple 
of watts extra strain on the service trans- 
former, are invariably and _ unpleasantly 
“in bad” with the man who pays the bills. 

The employee who adopts the same tactics 
is equally persona non grata with the man 
who O. K.’s the payroll, and it’s only a 
matter of time when he will find the “help 
wanted” column taking precedence over the 
baseball dope, as the most interesting page 
of the daily paper. 

If the average central station man will 
look upon his company as an individual 
employed by the public, and upon himself 
as a public service corporation, both will 
secure a mighty helpful perspective and 
find the daily friction considerably reduced. 
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WE PAY REAL MONEY FOR DOLLAR IDEAS 








WHY NOT GET 
the MERCHANTS 


of your city interested in orna- 
mental street lighting? 



















Start Something 


either with the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, Board of Trade or Boost- 
ers’ Club or as a straight better- 
lighting - better - business cam- 
paign. 

We can send you data that ew Haven, Conn. 


An installation drawing 


will start it, push it, and ges Street Lighting Com- 





it. Write tor new Cé it: logue. country. 








Lockport, N. RNAMENTAL JIGHTING po 


Bracket on existing 


truley poles without POLES FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 


removal of overhead 


wires. ¢ 118 Liberty Street, New York City 








mittees from all over the 
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Flashers vs. Central Stations 


Mr. New Business Manager, you owe it to your customers fo see that 
they_receive reliable Flashers on their signs. _ You should protect them. 


BETTS FLASHERS 


= — wom universally used by reliable 


sign concerns because of their many 
ingenious and exclusive trouble-sav- 
ing devices, such as the 


LARK PICUP BLock 
(makes a perfeet contact without 
arcing.) 


ILAR FLIPOFF 


(practically e‘iminates all arcing at 










































Interchangeablc—Simple—Reliable— Durable the break.) 
] DON’T BUY TROUBLE { 
April, 1913 CURRENT EVENTS No. 10 








A customer wrotc to us the other day, saying he bad been approached by a concern making lamp dip, which he said was 
Kuarantee od for the life of the lamps, etc. The information we gave him on this ‘subject ought toincerest you. We wrote as follows: 
“Don’t pay for someone else's experiments.” ” 
“* Before ordering any ‘latest’ substitute tor COLOR CAPS be sure that it is permanent when subjected to heat, and will not fade. 
“When you are asked to buy a dip insi ‘st upon a practical trial and an agreement by the manufacturer to stand al! expenses of an 
unsuccessful! test.” 
NOT ONE OF TH2 IMMENSE SIGNS ON BROADWAY ARE EQUIPPED WITH DIPPED LAMPS. 
The 0. J. Gud- Conpany use Color Caps in producing the beautiful color effects which have made them and the Great 
White Way famou:; throughout the world. 


4 FACTS ABOUT BETTS COLCE en CaPs, 






























































1) They do not break the tips of (3) Made of pressed glass and an- 
the lamps. nealed to eliminate breakage _ 

(2) Supporting springs do not - (¢) Original, ay" everything else 
deteriorate with use we make or do. 








Style A bs . Style B 

Pat. 1905 B E T T' S& } BE 7 Ss. Pat. 1912 
Largest Manufactarers of Flashers. » & locks and Sign Accessories in the World 

254 W. 55TH STREET, NEW YORK, U. S.A. 




















Central Station Growth 


In the Electric Journal for March, A. | 
Rickards comments interestingly on the 
growth of the central station business. He 
says: 


“An idea of the growth of the central station powe: 
business can be had by referring to the U. S. Census 
This shows that in 1912 the total income of the centra! 
stations from motors was $85,534,000; an increase of 
764 per cent in ten years. This growth is even more 
wonderful when it is considered that the major por 
tion of this increase was secured during the past five 
years. The gross income of all power companies in 
1912 was $377,630,000—an increase of 340 per cent 
in ten years. The resident and commercial customers 
are using more light than ever before; also the streets 
are better lighted. However, the income from this 
source increased 226 per cent, as compared with the 
increase in income from motors of 764 per cent. The 
latter figure indicates the future field of the power com- 
panies. A better idea of the important position, now 
occupied by the central station as an industry, may be 
formed by comparing its capital of $2,500,000,000 and 
that invested in all manufacturing establishments of 
$18,428,270,000. In other words, there is 13.5 per 
cent as much capital invested in the central station in- 
dustry as there is invested in all manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the United States. The capital of the 
central! stations increased 379 per cent in ten years. 
The primary horse-power increased 417 per cent. This 
indicates that the greater part of the increased capital 
must have been spent for new equipment. 

“An analysis of the class of power users served 
by the power companies will show, in almost every in- 
stance, that of the total number of power users, the 
majority use purchased power, but offsetting this, it 
w Il also show that of the total horse-power used in the 
territory, only a small portion is central power ser- 
vice. This indicates that the power companies have 
been most succe .sful with the smaller users. 

“Today the power companies are meeting with splen- 
did success with the larger manufacturers. In_ the 
Pittsburgh district there are many installations ranging 





GET ALL OF THE 


BUSINESS 
POSSIBLE 


But First Secure Actual Costs 
and Make Sure That 


Each Customer’s 
Charges are Fair 


Each One Bears 
His Proportion 


Such Information Is Easily 
Obtained with 


THE 
PRINTOMETER 


The Real “COST-FINDER.” 

Tells You WHEN and HOW MUCH. 

Tells You the Diversity Factor and the Load 
Factor. 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS 


Minerallac Electric Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


PRINTOMETERS ARE MADE FOR US BY 


Chicago Electric Meter Company 
SPECIALISTS IN MAXIMUM DEMAND DEVICES 
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rom 1,500 to 3,000 horsepower, some even larger, now 
perated by central station power. 

“Estimates based upon the U. S. Census reports 
how that today, of the total power used in manufact- 
ring, 12 percent is central station service. At the 
lose of the next ten years we should see at least 40 
ercent of all power used in manufacturing, connected to 
he power companies’ lines. If this is accomplished their 
evenue from motors will then be $285,115,000, with- 
uit taking into consideration the probable increase 
n the demand for power for manufacturing operations 
during the next decade. This means an increase of 
234 per cent. Does this figure appear to be over- 
estimated when we consider that there was an increase 
of 764 per cent during the last ten years? In this 
period the primary horse-power in manufacturing 
establishments increased 85.7 per cent. At the end 
of the next period many manufacturers will have out- 
grown their present power plants; and other plants, now 
giving good service, will have become obsolete or worn 
out. These will some day be users of central station 
power.” 


Executive Committee of Commercial Section 
Meets. 


The executive committee of the Commer- 
cial Section of the National Electric Light 
Association met at the Association offices, 
January 31. Chairman E. W. Lloyd, Paul 
Bauder, N. H. Boynton, Douglass Burnett, 
J. F. Becker, P. S. Dodd, Frank H. Gale, 
T. I. Jones, C. A. Littlefield, J. C. Me- 
Quiston, M. C. Rypinski. George Williams, 
Assistant Secretary Miss G. Burkhalter, 
and E. A. Edkins by invitation, on behalf 
of the Chicago Convention Committee, 
were present. The reports of various com- 
mittees were heard, as were also outlined 
plans for canvassing some 5,000 prospects. 
Mr. Jones submitted the financial report 
for 1912, which showed running expenses 
amounting to $13,631.29, and revenues 
amounting to $15,149.77. The surplus for 
the period was $1,518.48. 


W. W. Briggs 

W. W. Briggs, formerly manager of the 
San Francisco office of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, has 
been appointed assistant to Mortimer Fleish- 
hacker, general manager of the Great 
Western Power Company of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Mr. Briggs will have charge 
of the sales and commercial work of the 
company. 





A Vacuum Cleaner for Fishing 
R. Homer Woon, 

Southern States Salesman Federal Sign System 
(Electric), Richmond, Va. 
Contractors have lots of trouble to fish 
wires through fixtures and conduits where 
there are several bends. It requires a lot 
of workmen’s time, as well as patience. 
I was talking to a contractor a few days ago 
and he was perplexed as to how to get two 
wires through a three-eighth inch gas pipe 
for a newel post light. The pipe had three 
90 degree ells in it and was so located that 
it could not be disconnected, so I suggested 
that he send a vacuum cleaner on the job, 
which he did.” We then took a long piece 
of string and made a ball of the string nearly 
as large as the opening in the pipe. Leaving 
the balance of the string attached we in- 
serted the ball in one end of the pipe and put 
the smallest nozzle on the cleaner hose to the 
other end and sucked it through. The 
entire operation took about two minutes 
and of course after we had a string through 
the pipe we were able to draw the wires after 
it without any further trouble. By this 
method we did in less than five minutes 
what a man had already tried to do by hand 

for the best part of a whole day. 
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How to Sell 
More Current 


m7 One of the most serious problems confronting the Central Station 
is that of quienes the load curve. Big “dips” mean wasted cur- 


rent—loss of many dollars. 
_ You can fill those load curve “dips” —sel] more current—by help- 
ing us demonstrate to the people of your locality the advantages 


*" Audiffren-Singrun 
Refrigerating Machine 


You simply give us a list of live prospects—and we make the sales. 
After that there’s nothing for you to do but hook up the current. It 
wouldn’t take many of these % chines to consume several hundred 
dollars worth of currenta month. Pretty good money, don’t you think? 

e Audiffren-Singrun is the only practical machine on the market 
for refrigerating and ice-making on a small scale. Just the thing for 
private jhomes, hotels, cafes, clubs, institutions, stores, etc. Cuts ice 
nite Syste wae sheguem breeding “ice box.” Doesn’t require 
a skilled attendant. No « onia. N io c : ; 
ype dh yee ran <0 ammonia. No danger. No complex parts 

Just say the word and we'll send you our Booklet ‘describing this 
machine in detail. Remember, our sales force does the work. Write 
us about it to-day 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
Albany Cleveland Louisville Philadeiphia 
Baltimore __ Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburg 


Boston Detroit Minneapolis San Francis ’ 
r : M ‘ cisco A 
Buffalo Indianapolis NewOrleans Seattle t | 


; “¢ 7 rT Vo Chicago! — KansasCity New York St. Louis PP _- * 

y ff Wi ry ; Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha Syracuse aa — 

yf) | at THE CANADIAN H. W. JOH ———1 _ W4 
— . W. JOHNS-MANVILLECO., Limited — a 
ohld 4 FREN-SINGRUNG 
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Stores 





Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 














Originators oy Spectacular Electric Sign Advertising, and of the 
“Great White Way,”” New York City 


Owners of Electric Moving Sign U.S. Patent No. 648,677 





























RECO FLASHERS 


Have adjustable contacts, permitting minor orcomplete changes 





RUGGED-—-SIMPLE—-TROUBLE PROOF 


LAMP “gy HOODS 


Best quality eS Natural glass 


oe és 
Patented 10-29-1912 
FOR COLOR EFFECTS IN ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


Reynolds Electric Flasher Mfg. Co. 


Largest Manufacturers of Flashers in the World 
Also Manufacturers of Billboard Reflectors, Time Switehes, Transformers, Window Displays, ete. 











617-631 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 1123 Broadway, New York 
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“Service” Badges for Commonwealth 
Employes. 

On the first of the year, the Common- 
wealth Edison Company of Chicago pre- 
sented service badges in the form of gold 
pins to 935 of its employes, to be worn as 
marks of distinction. Only employes who 
have served the company for five years or 
more are entitled to the emblems. It is 
an oval button; three-fourths of an inch 
wide, and not quite one-half of an inch 
high, and has for its inscription, ““Common- 
wealth Edison Service.” The represen- 
tation of an incandescent lamp with sur- 
rounding rays, set in relief, forms the center 
of the badge. The number of stars on the 
emblem denote the length of the possessor’s 
service. The owner’s name with date of 
entrance to the service is inscribed on the 
back. Such evidence of cordial relation- 
ship between central station employer and 
employe is not only pleasant to contem- 
plate, it gives faithful employes renewed 
pride in such service, and offers to younger 
employes additional incentive to stick to 
their jobs. And the more employes of ripe 
experience a concern can hold the better. 


Programme for Electrical Contractors’ 
Convention. 

Arrangements for the 1913 convention of 
The National Electrical Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation to be held in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
in July are rapidly taking shape. The 
convention will cover four days, beginning, 
Tuesday, July 15, with the meeting of the 
Directors and Executive Committee. The 
opening session will come Wednesday morn- 
ing, July 16, at 10. a.m. A business session 
will be held at 2 p. m. for members only 
and a reception and dance at the Hotel 
Patten in the evening. 

Another business session for members only 
will be held Thursday morning and an auto- 
mobile trip to historic points in the after- 
noon. Friday will be given over to morning 
and afternoon business sessions for members, 
the ladies and guests will be given an after- 
noon tea by the Chattanooga Electric Club, 
and the annual dinner of the Association 
wil! be held at the Hotel Patten in the evening. 
Other attractive modes of entertainment 
have been provided by the State Commit- 
tee, which comprises F. H. Cantrell, Chair- 
man; Joseph Fowler, W. C. Teas, J. W. 
Dacus, R. H. Scott, P. H. Sweet, J. Pink 
Lawrence. 


Austin A. Cushing—Arthur Lovering 

Austin A. Cushing, manager and contract 
agent of the Manchester (Mass.) Electric 
Company, has resigned his position to enter 
the employ of the Bay State Street Railroad 
of Boston. Arthur Lovering, formerly of 
the last named company, succeeds Mr. Cush- 
ing in Manchester. 

W. F. Wells 

W. F. Wells has been appointed general 
manager of the Kings County (New York) 
Electric Light & Power Company to suc- 
ceed W. W. Freeman, resigned. 


W. P. Bear 
W. P. Bear is now sales engineer for the 
Sprague Electric Works of the General 
Electric Company, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 


W. G. Seeley 
W. G. Seeley, the former treasurer of the 
Essex (Conn.) Light & Power Company, 
has been appointed vice-president of that 
company. 
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A corner in a “National Quality’ Chemical Laboratory. 








Here in Part is an Explanation 
of “National Quality”. 


_ The drawn wire from which the filaments of 
National Quality Mazda lamps are manufactured 
is made under the watchful care of a corps of 
technical experts and engineers. 


Every precaution is taken to insure nothing 
but the purest of material entering into the fila- 
ment, all undesirable substances being eliminated 
by elaborate and perfected chemical processes. 


Space does not permit a discussion of the ex- 
treme care necessary in the reduction of tungsten 
ore to a metallic wire nor of the great number of 
processes, each calling for the most delicate preci- 
sion. Suffice it to say that no method known to 
science is overlooked which will result in better 
filaments for National Quality Mazda lamps. 


To you as an electrical contractor, a dealer or 
a central station man, this constitutes one of the 
many good reasons why Mazda lamps of National 


Quality enable you to build up a profitable lamp 
business. 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 


Cleveland 
. ? SIxTH city 
American Electric Lamp Works, 


an epic lomo Munder Electric Works, 


Economical Electric Lamp Works p Central Fall, R. 1. 


Banner Electric Works, : 
_. Youngstown, Ohio . ~— veut aid wetWarren Ohi ~ 
Brilliant Electric Works, Elux Miniature Lamp Works, The Peerles: ee 
Cleveland, Ohio New York City —_—- 
Bryan-Marsh Electric Works, Federal Miniature Lamp Works, Shelby Lam Works 
Central Falls, R. I. Chicago, Ill. Shelby, Ohio” 
icago, Il!. ‘ 5 EI ic W 
The Buckeye Electric Works, ‘b¢ Fostoria Inc. Lamp Works, Seegeee Caeenee Works, 
Colonie gland: Ohio . ; a? The Sterling Electric Lamp Work 
olonial Electric Works General Inc. Lamp Works, War bi rr 
m Warren, Ohio be Cleveland, Ohio Sunken Ens -_ Works 
The Columbia Inc. LampWorks, M h Inc., i ic: 1 fork Ci 
ng Og p s = ” aed Works, Chicago, Ill., New York City 
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Joint Meeting of Public Policy 
Committees 


The Public Policy Committees of the 
National Electric Light Association and the 
American Electric Railway Association met 
at a dinner conference at the Union League 
Club, New York City, on the evening of 
February 18. George H. Harries and F. 
M. Tait, presidents of the respective asso- 
ciations, were present as well as the members 
of both committees: for the N. E. L. A., 
Chairman Arthur Williams, H. L. Doherty, 
E. W. Burdett, C. L. Edgar, W. W. Free- 
man, T. E. Murray, S. Scovil, and C. A. 
Stone; for the railway association, Chair- 
man T. M. McCarter, P. Calhoun, O. T. 
Crosby, J. H. McGraw and W. H. Heulings. 
T. C. Martin and H. C. Donecker, the 
respective secretaries, also attended. Great 
utility systems were represented by Frank 
Hedley, E. T. Pardee, H. G. Bradlee, E. A. 
Maher, C. C. Pierce, John W. Lieb, and C. 
Loomis Allen. 

Although the two bodies have had close 
technical relations for several years, this 
was their first joint consideration of the large 
questions which affect public service, the 
condition of employees, and public service 
commissions. At the close of the meeting, 
it was unanimously voted to form a joint 
committee of five, each association to choose 
two from the sister body, and these four 
members to elect the fifth. It was felt 
that such a harmonious, cohesive and useful 
joint committee could act and speak for 
both bodies, whenever necessary, with un- 
questioned influence and at short notice. 

Presidents Harries and Tait, and Messrs. 
McCarter, Williams, Edgar, Doherty, Hed- 
ley, Seovil, Maher and Burdett, spoke 
during the evening, all these speakers mani- 
festing a high sense of personal and cor- 
porate responsibility in regard to the im- 
portant questions before the meeting. The 
proposed public utility bill, which is being 
framed by the National Civic Federation, 
embodying a model form of public service 
commission, and the regulation bill to be 
commended to States which have not yet 
placed their utilities under such a governing 
body, were carefully considered at the meet- 
ing. It was considered to be the duty of the 
Public Policy committees to assist in the 
shaping of such measures, so that the great- 
est good should be secured alike for the pub- 
lic, the employee and the investor. The 
joint committee is expected to take form 
immediately. 

The spirit of cooperation and high ideal 
of public service that characterized the 
meeting were in line with what now has 
come to be expected of public utility cor- 
porations. 


Electrical Clubhouse for St. Louis Planned 


The League of Electrical Interests, Jo- 
vian Chapter, of St. Louis, is considering a 
plan to raise a fund of $100,000 to erect a 
clubhouse and convention hall for the use 
of the electrical fraternity of St. Louis and 
state, and for the national gatherings of 
electrical organizations. It is thought that 
this fund could take the form of subscrip- 
tions and donations from the engineering 
and electrical industries of St. Louis, making 
the movement cooperative—in other words, 
a profitable investment to its contributors. 
A. C. Einstein, president and general man- 
ager of the Union Electric Light and Power 
Company, and head of the League, is one of 
the prime movers for the new clubhouse. 
George D. Rosenthal, manager of the St. 
Louis office of the General Electric Company, 
is chairman of the clubhouse committee. 
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Buckeye Lamps in the Stove 


Che Burkeve Electric Works 


CHICAGO PITTSBURG BOSTON 
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OMMERCIAL light- 

ing demands efficiency 
above all else—efficiency 
arrangement of the instal- 
lation, in selection of equip- 
ment and in lamps. Buck- 
eye Agents, with the co- 
operation of expert and 
experienced Buckeye illu- 
minating engineers, are able 
to offer such valuable serv- 
ice to their local merchants 
that they readily secure the 
bulk of such business. The 
unvarying quality of Buck- 
eye Lamps insures their 
retaining: it. 
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OF GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 


CLEVELAND 


H. E. Wells, Agent, Dallas, Texas 
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Manufacturers’ Cooperation 
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{Under this heading will appear from time to time, accounts of what the manufacturers 
throughout the electrical industry are doing to help in the retailing of current and appliances. 
Too many central station men and contractors view these efforts of the manufacturers, if 


not with suspicion, at least with indifference. 


This is the wrong attitude. The manu- 


facturers, naturally and rightly, are interested in selling their wares, just as you are in- 
terested in selling yours, butas a general thing their propositions are made in a broad spirit 
of cooperation and with the view to developing the industry as a whole. Every such offer 
of cooperation is an opportunity. Don’t worry about what the manufacturer gets out of it: 
look at it with a microscope to see what there may be init for you. Fifty times out of every 
forty-nine, you'll find a profit for your till in the manufacturers’ cooperation.—Editor.] 


Electric Vehicle Ad Service 

The Electric Vehicle Association of Amer- 
ica was founded less than three years ago 
for strong cooperative work among manu- 
facturers, central stations and automobile 
dealers in the interest of the electrical ve- 
hicle. A goodly proportion of central 
stations are hard working and enthusiastic 
members of the association, yet the presence 
of 380 manufacturers of electric vehicles 
in the body makes this story worth the telling 
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cable to his territory, and he’may then have 
the matrices or electrotypes at cost, with 
the signature space left blank for the in- 
sertion of the central station name. 

In the trade journals that cover the cen- 
tral station field, the Association is running 
a series of advertisements that not only 
show the practical value of the vehicle 
load, but urge cooperative endeavor in 
every town on the part of central stations. 
The closing paragraph of each one of these 
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The Electric Vehicle Association offers a large variety of ads like these to central stations 
for local use. They cover every “town”? use of the electric 


in this Manufacturers’ Cooperation De- 
partment. 

The Association is just completing its 
first year’s campaign of active advertising 
in the trade and popular press, and now 
places at the disposal of central stations 
proofs of all the advertisements on the elec- 
tric vehicle that have been running in the 
thirty-five publications used. These ad- 
vertisements are in the nature of strong, 
forceful, unbiased general publicity, and 
favor no one make of car over another. The 
central station manager selects from all the 
advertisements those thai would be appli- 


advertisements reads typically as follows: 

“We are conducting a nation-wide ad- 
vertising campaign for the Electric Vehicle, 
both pleasure and commercial, in a great 
number of national magazines and a long 
list of trade journals. Upon request we 
will be glad to show you how we can 
link this national campaign to your Central 
Station.” 

Inquiries, resulting from these adver- 
tisements, bring a strong letter on the sub- 
ject of central station cooperation and the 
series of advertisements that might be used 
in a daily newspaper. If the central station 
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selects some for local use, then the aim of the 
Association, to hook up its national adver- 
tising campaign with cooperative local 
endeavor on the part of the central station, is 
realized. The advertisements point out, 
in a convincing way, every conceivable 
“town” use of the electric vehicle. Further- 
more, the central station is reminded, in the 
letter it receives from the Association, that 
whatever cooperative work it does in push- 
ing the eleccric vehicle in its town only helps 
to spread the “electric idea.” 

One final thing is to be noted in connection 
with the association’s activity. This ac- 
tivity implies not only manufacturers’ 
cooperation for central stations, but Asso- 
ciation cooperation for manufacturers. 
Readers of the advertisements are invited 
to write the Association’s bureau of infor- 
mation for literature. Names and addresses 
of inquirers are then forwarded to manu- 
facturing members of the Association, 
whereupon these manufacturers or their 
selling agents are at liberty to follow up the 
prospect. All of which, of course, is an 
indirect help to the vehicle load of central 
stations in every town. 











SERVICE 
OUTLET 


Interior of Double Style A Diaphragm Expansion Joint 
(Packingless) 


CENTRAL STATION STEAM CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Equipment and Supplies for Central 
Station Heating Plants. 


Condensation Meters, Underground 
Fittings, Etc. 
SEND FOR BULLETIN NO. 7. 




















Sign Transformers 





No SIGN TRANSFORMER will give you 


better service or more satisfied customers than 


PEERLESS 


THE ENTERPRISE ELECTRIC CO. 
WARREN, OHIO 
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The General Electric Advertiser 


What the General Electric Company is 
doing in the way of manufacturers’ co- 
operation in the field of advertising is pretty 
well summarized in The Electrical Adver- 
tiser, the cooperative newspaper which this 
concern sends to the trade. This sheet has 
been published for nearly two years, and 
seems to be succeeding in its purpose to 
continually strengthen the impression of the 
value of local newspaper advertising for 
retailers. A number of suggestive ads are 
run in each issue, as well as instructions, 
suggestions and offers of material for use in 
mail advertising, window displays, store 
arrangement, street car advertising, and 
almost every form of advertising and pub- 
licity that might be useful to electrical 
retailers. 

Taking the February (1913) issue of 
The Electrical Advertiser as a typical issue, 
it emphasizes the importance of “playing 
up” the electric light as the logical first 
step toward developing demand for com- 
plete electric service. A number of illus- 
trative ads, suitable for retailers to use in 























The G. E. cooperative newspaper is a budget of useful 
information on advertising and publicity for the electrical 
retailer 


local mediums, emphasize the convenience, 
beauty, eye-saving quality, economy and 

“burglar- proofness” of electric lighting for 
the home, and its profit-possibilities for 
store lighting. There are also ads that 
feature the electric sign, and various appli- 
ances. 

The General Electric Company also 
offers to furnish free electrotypes of ads 
suitable for any size newspaper layout, 
from a single column to a full page, and in 
varying widths. These ads cover electric 
lighting, incandescent lamps, electric heat- 
ing and cooking devices, fans, signs, ozon- 
ators, sewing machine motors and small 
industrial and household motors, also house 
wiring and electric power. Of course, these 
cuts are available only for dealers that handle 
G. E. products. 

The furnishing of free electros for local 
newspaper advertising is not new. It has 
been done by the General Electric Co. and 
other manufacturers for several years. It 
has been a great boon to managers of the 
small central stations where multiplicity 
of duties is apt to crowd out ad writing. 
But these electros have not always been 
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Our Glassmakers have just completed the first 
“turns” of the new 


SUDAN GLASS 


An absolutely DIFFERENT type of Opal Glass 


This new glass is so smooth that it literally re- 
sists dust, yet it has a soft, warm finish without 
glare or polish. It gives perfect diffusion, yet is 
radiant with transmitted light. It is the only 
opal glass that is entirely free from specks and 
spots. ) 


THE 


PANELEX DESIGN 


An absolutely DIFFERENT type of Reflector 


This original design produces a reflector on 
which dust cannot accumulate, there being 
neither sharp ribs or deep hollows. The glass 
effectually hides the lamp filament and so elimi- 
nates glare. While extremely pleasing and artis- 
tic it gives excellent distribution of light and has 
unexpected efficiency. 


We can send advance copies of our new bulletin 
to all who are immediately interested. 





HOLOPHANE WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Philadelphia Chicago 

Holophane Co., Limited, Toronto, Canada 


New York Boston San Francisco 




















































used to best advantage. They have not f’ser brings a stimulating service of sug- 
always been used at all, for many have died gestion and advice that is real manufactur- 
on a dusty shelf. The Electrical Adver- ers’ cooperation. 
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The Westinghouse Department of Publicity lends high-class lantern slides like these to dealers and central stations 
for use in moving picture shows. 
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Independent Foundry Company 
Portland, Oregon 
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Attractive Westinghouse Lantern 
Slides 


The . Westinghouse Department of Pub- 
licity has published a booklet which com- 
prises sixty-two illustrations of lantern 
slides that it loans to dealers for display in 
moving picture shows. These slides are 
very attractive reproductions of various 
Westinghouse electrical appliances, with 
strong human interest settings. Women are 
shown ironing with the Westinghouse elec- 
tric iron, polishing silver with the general 
utility motor, toasting marshmallows on 
the electric toaster-stove, making toast in 
the sick-room, making tea in an electric tea 
samovar, cooking macaroni in an electric 
chafing dish, and doing other feats of elec- 
tric cookery. There are also pictures that 
illustrate the use of the fan in the home in 
summer, and the luminous electric radiator 
in winter, the electric sewing machine, the 
hair dryer and the baby’s milk-warmer. 
The dealer or central station selects the 
slides that would best answer his local pur- 
poses, and orders by number on district 
office requisition. All he has to do is make 
sure that the slides are returned to East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., when he is through using 
them. 

The present and growing vogue of moving 

picture shows makes this kind of cooperation 
particularly valuable. Other companies be- 
sides the Westinghouse Company are prac- 
ticing it. It catches people of every class 
and at a time when they have put the worries 
of the day behind them, and are in an es- 
pecially receptive mood to see, learn and be 
impressed by what they are shown. Hence, 
dealers and central stations who take ad- 
yantage of the Westinghouse opportunity 
to alternate distinctive and attractive edu- 
‘ational pictures with the regular ‘“movies”’ 
at the local theatre, thereby greatly strength- 
en their entire local advertising and pub- 
licity campaign, particularly in the smaller 
towns and cities. 

The manufacturer does not produce a 
high grade and comprehensive series of 
lantern slides, such as the Westinghouse 
Company offer, without considerable out- 
lay of time, brains and money, backed by 
the broad experience derived from his own 
national advertising. It is a gift of great 
value. The Westinghouse offer presents a 
real opportunity that should be eagerly 
embraced. 


The Tungstolier ‘‘Fixtureman”’ 

The Tungstolier Works of General Elec- 
tric Company, Conneaut, Ohio, are pub- 
lishers of the “Fixtureman,” a magazine 
that is said to be doing an important work 
for the fixture trade. It contains complete 
information on the latest developments in 
this industry, also an abundance of help- 
ful suggestions for the dealer. 

More and more attention is being paid 
to fixture character now-a-days. The public 
is beginning to appreciate that fixtures are 
in reality furnishings and should be selected 
for both harmony and efficiency. The 
“Fixtureman” offers a real service in its 
news of the fixture trade. 

The rapid growth of the Tungstolier 
business in the past few years has necessi- 
tated the building of a new factory at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The completed plans for this 
building indicate that it will be one of the 
greatest fixture manufactories in the country. 


Holt Daniels. 
Holt Daniels is now assistant general 
manager of the Danville (Ky.) Light, Power 
& Traction Company. 
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Advises Electric Street Lighting for Boston 


In his annual report, Commissioner of 
Public Works Rourke of Boston, Mass., 
advises the replacement of the 11,000 gas 
lamps now used for city lighting by electric 
lights. He shows that 60-candle power 
tungsten lamps give one-third more light 
than the present gas lamps, and yet cost 
only $21.64 per lamp per year. Their use, 
he points out, would save the city $21,716 
a year over the present contract price paid 
for gas lamps. 


C. O. Bailey 
C. O. Bailey has been advanced from 
assistant purchasing agent to purchasing 
agent of the Mahoning & Shenango Rail- 
way & Light Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 


D. C. Green 

D. C. Green, manager of the Oregon 
Power Company, of Marshfield, Oregon, 
was unanimously elected president of the 
Marshfield Chamber of Commerce at its 
February meeting. Mr. Green has been 
connected with the Byllesby interests, 
which control the Oregon property, for the 
past four years. 





Their All-Aroundability 
makes 


PEERLESS 
SMALL MOTORS 


DBae 


Strong business getters for Central Station 
Salesmen. 

They offer a convenient small-motor load 
for every sort of power requirement, both 
A. C. and D. C. in office, store and shop. 


The Peerless Electric Co. 


Warren, Ohio 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 
Fan Motors, Low Voltage Generators, Rotary Converters 


At Home 
At the Offic 










PLUG CLUSTER 


is a great convenience because it gives you 
two outlets where you have had but one, 
doubling the capacity of your sockets by 
doing the work of two. You may attach 
any other electrical appliance that you wish 
and burn your lamp at the same time. It 
requires no extra wiring— 
you simply screw it into gM) 
the socket. e . “al 
For sale by all Electrical ‘ 44) \y 
Dealers ; ) . 
aa 








BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 


MFG. COMPANY we 
120-128 So. Sangamon St. & 
Chicago , 
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Leonard S. Small 
Leonard S. Small has resigned his position 
as contract agent of the Rutland (Vt.) 
Railway, Light & Power Company to be- 
come manager of the Tyler (Texas) Elec- 
tric Company. 


C. R. Bohannon 


C. R. Bohannon has been appointed as 
manager of the new-business department 
of the United Gas & Electric Company 
which furnishes central-station service at 
New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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Parker H. Kemble 


Parker H. Kemble has resigned his po- 
sition as general sales manager of the To- 
ronto Electric Light Company to become 
manager of the commercial department of 
the Union Gas & Electric Company, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. T. Appleton 


A. T. Appleton has resigned his position 
as superintendent of the Dublin Electric 
Company of Dublin, N. H. Mr. Appleton 
will remove to Weymouth, Mass. 














TRANSFORMERS 


Have been leaders since pioneer days 


PACKARD INSULATION 


Including Insulating Cloth, Tapes and Varnishes 
Explains Why They Lead. 


Our circulars give other reasons. 
THE PACKARD ELECTRIC CO., 342 Dana Ave., Warren, Ohio 








The Practical Fixture 





for Contractors and 
Central Stations 





Sechrist Patent Electroliers 


Easy tosell—attractive. Easy to buy—right price. Easy to get—from your jobber. 
Sold East of the Mississippi River by 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, New Orleans, San Francisco 


PETTINGELL-ANDREWS COMPANY 
Boston 


H. C. ROBERTS ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


STANLEY AND PATTERSON 
New York 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 


Sold West of Mississippi River by 


The Albert Sechrist Manufacturing Company 


‘Denver 
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Society for Electrical Development 
Inc., Offers $200 in Cash 


Are you good at slogans or trademarks ? 

* & If you are, here’s yourchance. In its adver- 
tisement on page 102, The Society for Elec- 

rl ervi( e trical Development, Inc., offers $100 in cash 





for a slogan and $100 for a trademark, to be 
used in the Society’s work. The underlying 


idea is to have every man in the industry 

A Monthly Messa g e trom YOU focus his mind upon the aims and possibilities 

Y - mon mye oe to put his own conception 

of them in the fewest words possible for an 

See, Oe et to Our Customers adequaie — and trademark. The com- 

eS P petition will close May 5th, and the prizes 

and Prospec ts . will be awarded by the Executive Committee 
of the Society. . 

f An interesting evidence of the serious 

A D ifferent Cover purpose and cooperative power of the Society 


was recently given by a well-known central 


a, station. This company appealed to the 

Each Month in Colors. Society for advice and assistance in starting 
a campaign for new business, and Philip S. 

Dodd, Secretary of the Society, was sent to 

- h ree pages of the scene of action. With respect to the 

~ae practical worth of the Society’s cooperation, 

your own advertising — the central station has written that if the 


Society never does another thing for it, the 
over your own name. latter already has earned the dues, amount- 


. . ing to over $700, which the company has to 
We ll submit sugges- pay into the Society’s treasury. 
° 4 The next meeting of the executive com- 
tions—or a ou write mittee of the Society is to be held the second 
Tuesday in May (May 18). 
them. 


























: . J. F. McGuire. 
_ Sixteen pages of pictures and_ short _ JF. McGuire, formerly acting in the new. 
arti c] es, of two kin ds— usiness department of H. M. Byllesby & 


Co. as commercial manager of the Con- 
é . ‘ sumers’ Power Company at Faribault, 
To upbuild public understanding and appre- Minn., has been appointed manager of the 
ciation of the central station. ee Ss oe 
resigned. 











To influence greater use of current and sell 
more appliances for home, office, store and 


Joseph M. Bricker 
factory. 


Joseph M. Bricker has resigned his posi- 
H : . tion - a es the Somerset (Pa.) Elec- 
“—" ae tric Light, Heat & P C i ae 

ere’s a bulletin—a monthly message Tia chs corlnas cy seen eal 


that looks personal, your own in every way: a position he has held with the company 


since its organization over twenty-one 


It’s striking in quality and character. It will years ago. 
be read in every home it enters. 
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POSITIONS OR MEN WANTED 


It iS written by men and women with The rate — ‘* Positions or Men Wanted’”’ advertisements ot 


forty words or less ts one dollar an insertion; additiona! 
f h id d wh k h words, —, ont eas cave * ne. fae pen a 
sx e eac 

Be er agin o Know what “or to say. Steuer 


Replies may be sent in care of Electrical Merchandise 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


b ] a 2 — oe ee em a te 
It S cheap to buy. NOTICE TO NEW-BUSINESS MANAGERS AND 
SOLICITORS 
’ : : The National Association of Electrical Solicitors was 
It S cheap and casy to distribute. formed March 4th, 1913, for the sole purpose of educa- 
tion and elevation of Electrical Solicitors. 





A ,| . ° % Z It is the aim of this are to a its mem- 
bers the highest standard of electrical information, 
‘ pri 1S ready to ship. May 1S printing. which will include various new-business methods that 

have proven successful in different localities. 
° The Association will publish a monthly bulletin, 
Order now or write for a sample illustrated and ad. section, which will contain all the 

s best information of the day. 
Same will be of a confidential nature to new-business 
departments only. Without a doubt there is not a 
solicitor today who will not find this informatior 
valuable. 


A compiled handbook (pocket size) together with 
H 3 R AE complete price list of various manufacturers’ motors 
appliances, engineering data, and actual installations. 
3 The initiation fee is now $3.00, monthly dues 50c., 
PUBLISHERS age association ait. ; 
' eee Applicants are requested to write for applications as 
17 Madison Avenue New York City vimana possible ulna to convention in July, 1913. 

All further information amd remittances should be 
mailed to James S. Freeman, Chairman, Nationa! 

Association of Electrical Solicitors, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“Highest Standard of Electrical Salesmanship.” 
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6 A.M. 


B—Present load 
curve of Common- 
wealth Edison Co. 

C—Electric V ehi- 
cle battery charging 


load under semi- 
ideal conditions. 


A—Resultant 
curve of B plus C. 


Why Not Make Your Off-Peak Load Count 
on the Right Side of the Ledger ? 





Mr. Central Station Manager, are you content to let your 


valley load stay where it is and what it is—a very expensive feature of business operation? 
Why not make your daily off-peak load far more profitable? 


By promoting the sale of Electric Vehicles, you do more 
than fill up that non-productive “valley.” The current consumption of Electric Vehicles 
during off-peak time will greatly increase the economical operation of your Central Station 
the whole day ‘round. 


Electric Vehicles Mean Bigger Business 
For Every Central Station 


Every month national magazines and We want your enthusiastic, persona! 
trade journals are carrying the story of the co-operation. We want you to share the 
Electric Vehicle—both pleasure and com- benefits of this nation-wide advertising 
mercial. Many of these people are right campaign—at very little expense. It will 
in your own territory—legitimate prospects be for our common advantage for you to 
for you to work on. write us zow for further information. 


% ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
BOSTON NEW YORK: 124 W. 42nd St. CHICAGO 
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After this sign was up and burning two weeks, Mr. A. H. Sikes, Sales 
Manager of the Athens (Ga.) Railway and Electric Co., wrote me: 


“The sign on our building is certainly very fine and has attracted much 
attention. The photograph of course does not do it justice, but I doubt if 
there is a prettier display in the South.” 


It 7s a “very fine” sign. The flasher operation produces the effect of 
rays of constantly flowing light radiating throughout the design. All the 
electric letters burn steadily. Vari-color caps enhance the effect. 


This sign draws the crowds—new prospects, lots of ’em—to the central 
station shop. It has influenced many business men of Athens to install signs 
of their own. That is what comes when we work in cooperation with the 
central station and go after all there is. 


Have you a big stimulating sign on your building? 


There’s a wealth of sign business we can get if we work together. I’m 
ready to do my part. 


T. E. VALENTINE. 


Valentine Electric Sign Company 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 





























